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In  the  past  four  years,  Canco  has  printed 
7,000,000  promotional  pieces  on  canned  foods. 

These  sales  helps  for  you  have  been  sent  only 
on  request  to  those  key  people  who  influence 
the  buying  habits  of  the  nation.  Grocers,  doctors,  dentists,  home 
economists,  nurses,  public  health  officials,  teachers  and  a  host  of 
others  have  read  and  spread  the  facts  contained  in  this  literature.  We 
believe  it  can  be  said  justly  that  these  7,000,000  sales  helps  have  been 
a  factor  in  raising  the  average  consumption  of  canned  foods  to  a  new 
high.  Canco’s  program  for  1940  is  more  ambitious  than  ever! 

AMERICAN  GAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vacuum  packed  products  have  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  one  of  the  “sore 
spots”  of  square  can  manufacture, 
namely,  the  flanging  operation. 

The  old  flanging  method  had  a  tear¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  tinplate  and  set  up 
definite  shear  stresses  in  the  metal. 
The  flanges  frequently  cracked  at 
the  corners  of  the  can .  Cans  which 
had  been  strained  in  flanging  to 
just  short  of  a  break  appeared  to  be 
all  right  but  when  the  flanges  were 
subjected  to  the  added  strain  of 
double-seaming,  they  broke  and 
cans  and  contents  were  lost. 

Some  square  can  products  with¬ 
stand  these  small  leaks  but  vacu¬ 
um-packed  spiced  ham,  corn  beef, 
ospcuragus,  etc.,  require  perfect  con¬ 
tainers.  The  No.  229  Flanger  was 
developed  to  satisfy  this  need. 
Plug-dies  flange  both  ends  of  the 
can  at  the  same  time,  like  round- 
Ccui  flanging.  The  metal  FLOWS 
into  the  contour  of  the  flanging 
chuck  without  undue  stress. 

Two  sizes,  for  large  and  small  cans. 
Built-in  drive  for  limit  switch  con¬ 
trol.  No  operator  required. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
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The  Captain's 
Word  IS  Law.. 


Heekin  Ons 

^£a(>  {PeA6cmja£  SeAA/tce^ 


When  you  deal  with  Heekin,  you  are 
the  Captain  .  .  .  you  get  what  you  want, 
when  you  want  it.  We  are  a  part  of  your 
organization,  and  you  are  an  important  part 
of  ours. 

We  contend  that  business,  to  succeed, 
must  be  friendly.  An  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  those  canners  who  are  our  custo¬ 
mers,  is  basic  throughout  the  Heekin  organ¬ 
ization.  Whether  you  want  to  discuss  the 
Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  or  a 
problem  with  the  Heekin  Food  Research 
Department  ...  or  just  plain  tin  cans  .  .  . 
you'll  find  us  ready  to  work  with  you. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO..  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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an  experienced,  progressive^ 
organization  whose 
representatives  offer  at 
friendly,  intelligent  service 
and  a  product  of  the 
highest  finality 
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EDITORIALS 


yOUR  BOSS— THE  CONSUMER— As  canners  are 
busy  building  their  labels  in  conformity  with  the 
new  regulations,  we  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
warn  them  to  keep  the  Consumer  in  mind.  That  is 
the  most  important  consideration  before  the  industry 
today;  the  question  is  can  you  longer  afford  to  ignore 
her?  And  just  then  the  mail  brought  us  the  March  1st 
issue  of  Consumers'  Guide,  published  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  given  wide  distribution.  We  have  not  room 
for  it  all,  but  here,  in  part,  is  what  it  said,  in  the  well 
illustrated  article  covering  four  pages : 

How  Quality  Grading  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Crew  as  a 
Government  Service  and  What  Yardsticks  it  Provides  for  Consumers 

“When  I  use  a  word,”  Humpty  Dumpty  said,  in  a  rather  scorn¬ 
ful  tone,  “it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more 
nor  less.” 

“The  question  is,”  said  Alice,  “whether  you  can  make  words 
mean  so  many  different  things.” 

“Ah,”  smiled  Humpty  Dumpty,  “you  should  buy  a  can  of  lima 
beans.” 

“Lima  beans?  My  goodness,  I  was  supposed  to  buy  a  can  of 
lima  beans.  But  where  can  I  buy  lima  beans  on  this  side  of 
the  Looking  Glass?” 

“Over  there,”  Humpty  Dumpty  pointed,  indicating  a  great 
blaze  of  neon  lights. 

“Thank  you,”  Alice  said,  and  she  walked  over  to  the  store, 
nodding  to  the  White  Queen  who  was  emerging  with  a  market 
basket. 

The  store  was  as  dazzling  inside  as  it  was  out.  There  were 
black  and  white  enameled  panels  everywhere,  and  not  a  speck 
of  dust.  Foods  glowed  under  colored  lights  that  brought  out 
their  most  appetizing  tints.  Just  waiting  for  a  clerk,  Alice 
became  ravenously  hungry. 

Finally  the  clerk  appeared. 

“I  want  a  can  of  lima  beans,”  Alice  said  to  the  clerk. 

“Yes,  Madam,”  the  clerk  responded.  “A  can  of  select  lima 
beans?” 

“Select  lima  beans  sounds  fine,”  Alice  nodded.  “There  are 
no  lima  beans  choicer  than  select,  are  there?” 

“Well,”  said  the  clerk,  “we  have  superb  lima  beans.” 

“Pardon  me,”  Alice  stammered  apologetically.  “Superb  lima 
beans,  would  naturally  be  better  than  select  lima  beans.  If  I 
weren’t  so  serious-minded  I  would  say  superb  will  suit  me 
superbly.  Since  they  are  your  best  lima  beans,  give  me  some 
of  them.” 

The  clerk  cut  her  off  as  if  he  were  short  of  temper.  Alice, 
his  manner  indicated,  was  acting  stupidly.  “Superb  aren’t 
necessarily  our  best  lima  beans  at  all.  Of  course  we  have  select 
and  superb  lima  beans,  but  then  we  have  superior  lima  beans, 
and  supreme  lima  beans,  too.” 

“Oh,  dear  me,”  Alice  cried,  “I  just  can’t  get  this  straight. 
Su  ')erb,  select,  supreme,  superior.  They  all  seem  to  me  like  they 
must  be  the  very  best.” 

“Very  best,”  the  clerk  interrupted.  “We  have  them,  too.” 
/ilice  suddenly  reached  into  her  purse  for  the  piece  of  cake 
she  always  carried  with  her.  Nibbling  on  it,  she  immediately 
became  very  small,  small  enough  to  disappear  through  a  crack 


in  the  floor.  And  without  any  delay,  that  was  what  she  did. 
It  was  all  too  confusing. 

Consumers,  no  less  than  Alice,  are  bewildered  by  words  whose 
meanings  don’t  stay  nailed  down,  particularly  when  the  words 
are  used  on  the  labels  of  foods  you  can’t  see  because  they’re 
wrapped  up  in  a  can. 

But  it  was  farmers,  dealers,  and  bankers — not  consumers — 
who  were  the  first  to  run  up  banners  in  favor  of  words  with 
meaning  and  against  words  without  meaning. 

When  farmers  sell  their  products,  and  dealers  buy  them,  and 
bankers  lend  money  on  them  (transactions  which  occur  and 
have  been  occurring  thousands  of  times  each  day  for  a  long 
time),  there  are  three  questions  which  must  be  answered: 

What’s  the  price? 

What’s  the  quantity? 

What’s  the  quality? 

Describing  the  price  is  simple.  That’s  done  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  the  reason  it  is  simple  is  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  defined  the  measurements  and  the  terms  which 
apply  to  prices  in  a  national  law;  one  hundred  cents  make 
one  dollar. 

Describing  quantity  is  also  relatively  simple.  State  laws, 
and  in  some  cases  Federal  laws,  define  the  pounds,  quarts,  and 
bushels  which  are  measures  of  quantity. 

Farmers,  dealers,  handlers,  all  had  their  own  way  of  measur¬ 
ing  quality,  and  their  own  words  to  describe  it.  A  word  that 
might  mean  high  grade  in  one  section  of  the  country  might 
mean  run  of  the  field  somewhere  else.  That  made  it  hard  to 
carry  on  business  by  wire,  by  telephone,  or  by  letter — as  a  good 
deal  of  business  in  farm  products  must  be  carried  on.  It  made 
it  difficult  for  bankers  to  lend  money  on  farm  products  stored 
in  warehouses.  Even  when  business  was  transacted  face  to 
face  between  farmers  and  dealers,  the  dealer  could  look  at  a 
load  of  something  and  say  it  was  pretty  low  grade.  The  farmer 
might  protest  that  it  wasn’t  low  grade  at  all.  Unless  there  is 
an  established  standard  to  refer  to,  however,  an  argument  like 
that  can  go  on  forever.  It’s  a  case  of  you  saying  no  and  me 
saying  yes. 

This  situation  couldn’t  continue  because  it’s  just  as  impractical 
to  buy  and  sell  produce  without  accurate  quality  measurements 
as  it  is  to  buy  without  accurate  measurements  of  quantity.  Good 
quality  potatoes  sell  for  more  than  low  quality  potatoes  just  as 
two  pounds  of  something  cost  more  than  one  pound  of  something. 

In  urgent  need  of  standard  measurements  for  quality,  farmers, 
dealers,  and  bankers  finally  turned  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  asked  for  help. 

Not  everyone  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  people,  while  admitting  that  there  was  a  problem, 
scoffed  at  any  attempt  to  set  up  standards  of  quality  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  farm  products. 

Nature,  they  said,  never  made  two  of  anything  from  the 
same  mould.  Every  apple,  every  potato,  every  pea  in  a  pod  is 
different  from  every  other  apple,  every  other  potato,  and  every 
other  pea.  It’s  ridiculous,  they  remarked  scornfully,  to  attempt 
to  work  out  yardsticks  of  quality  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Maybe,  Congress  said,  and  maybe  not.  But  the  problem  is 
so  pressing  it’s  worth  working  at. 

Year  one  in  the  history  of  Federal  standards  of  quality  is 
1902.  In  that  year  Congress  appropriated  money  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  “to  investigate  the  varieties  of  wheat  .  .  , 
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in  order  to  standardize  the  naming  of  varieties  ...  as  an 
assistance  in  commercial  grading.”  In  1906  standards  history 
inched  up  a  little  when  Congress  authorized  the  Department  to 
carry  on  special  investigations  in  the  grading  of  grain. 

Two  years  later  cotton,  wool,  grains,  tobacco,  and  flaxseed 
won  mandatory  grades  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  in 
the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  which  was  approved  on 
August  11,  1916. 

These  grades,  however,  from  wheat  to  lespedeza  (a  kind  of 
hay),  are  not  of  much  use  to  consumers.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
change  in  quality  on  their  way  to  retail  markets.  Grades  for 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  important  to  consumers,  but 
only  because  they  make  marketing  more  efficient  and  thus  reduce 
costs  and  prices.  They  are  not  quides  for  the  consumer  in  the 
market  place. 

Can  openers  symbolize  the  next  important  standards  develop¬ 
ment.  By  the  time  the  can  opener  became  the  one  gadget  every 
family  absolutely  required  to  set  up  housekeeping,  farmers  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  important  part  of  their  annual  product  was 
going  to  consumers  after  it  had  been  detoured  through  a 
cannery.  Canneries  and  other  processors  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  first  of  all  needed  special  arrangements  for  the 
grading  of  the  produce  they  used.  These  special  arrangements 
came  quickly,  but  then  the  dealers  who  traded  in  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables  began  to  demand  Federally  defined 
standards  for  these  products,  just  as  dealers  in  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  had  asked  for  standards  years  before.  The  legal 
authority  for  Government  grading  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  new  law  was  needed. 

Authorization  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  move 
over  into  the  region  where  it  could  establish  grades  for  canned 
and  dried  foods  came  in  July  1931. 

Now  there  are  many  notable  differences  between  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  for  con¬ 
sumers  a  major  difference  is  that  once  a  fruit  or  vegetable  is 
put  into  a  can  it  stays  there  until  it  is  poured  out  in  some 
consumer’s  kitchen.  For  the  most  part,  too,  the  quality  of 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables  undergoes  comparatively  little 
change  during  the  time  these  products  hibernate  in  cans. 

Just  as  it  established  grades  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  went  to  work  under  its  new 
authorization  and  defined  grades  for  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables.  A-B-C  grades  they  are  called,  and  they  have 
been  worked  out  for  some  33  products. 

The  virtue  of  these  grades  is  not  only  that  they  can  serve 
both  dealers  and  consumers,  but  also  that  they  are  so  simple 
that  the  use  of  them  by  consumers  requires  no  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  at  all. 

When  a  can  of  food  is  judged  to  be  Grade  A  that  means  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  the  can  are  about  the  finest  obtainable, 
and  that  they  have  been  carefully  selected  for  size,  color,  and 
maturity. 

Grade  B  fruits  and  vegetables  have  also  been  selected  for 
color,  size,  and  maturity,  but  with  not  such  a  sharp  eye  to 
perfection.  While  not  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  obtain¬ 
able,  they  are  nevertheless  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are 
distinctly  above  average. 

Grade  C  fruits  and  vegetables  are  good,  wholesome,  nutritious 
foods  which  may  lack  eye  appeal.  Just  as  nutritious  as  the 
top  grades,  they  may  not  be  quite  as  succulent.  But  they  have 
their  own  advantage  since  they  should  sell  at  lower  prices  than 
the  top  grades. 

The  use  of  these  grades  is  wholly  voluntary.  The  grading 
service  is  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  who¬ 
ever  wants  to  use  it,  but  no  one  is  required  to  use  it.  Jobbers, 
bankers,  and  institutional  buyers  do  use  it  extensively. 

However,  there  are  other  standards  whose  use  is  not  volun¬ 
tary.  They  are  standards  of  minimum  quality  and  identity. 

The  first  standard  of  identity  for  food  dates  back  to  1923,  a 
year  which  deserves  encirclement  on  every  consumer’s  calendar. 
In  that  year  Congress,  with  butter  producers  urging  it  on, 
passed  a  law  which  set  up  a  compulsory  standard  of  identity 
for  butter. 


Because  the  standard  in  this  law  carries  all  the  way  through 
to  consumers,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  consumer  standard. 

If  butter  producers  and  dealers  and  consumers  all  find  a 
compulsory  legal  standard  for  butter  to  their  advantage,  why, 
some  people  asked  themselves,  wouldn’t  compulsory  standards 
for  other  foods  be  just  as  satisfactory? 

This  question  germinated,  and  eventually  sprouted  in  the 
shape  of  a  law  called  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  This  law  became  effective  on  July  8,  1931, 

7  days  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received  the  go- 
ahead  signal  on  the  grading  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Climax  to  date  in  this  history  of  grades  and  standards  was, 
of  course,  the  passage  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938. 

Consumers  got  full-fledged  recognition  again  in  this  law 
when  Congress  said  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could,  “to 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  consumers,” 
promulgate  regulations  to  establish: 

1.  A  reasonable  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for 
any  food. 

2.  A  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  and/or 

3.  Reasonable  standards  of  fill  of  containers. 

In  addition  this  law  gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
power  to  require  labels  to  show  what  is  in  a  food  when  no 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  have  been  established  for  it. 

Under  the  present  law  when  a  food  fails  to  meet  the  standard 
of  identity  fixed  for  it,  it  may  not  be  labeled  as  such  a  food. 
When  a  food  falls  below  the  minimum  standard  of  quality  set 
for  it,  the  label  must  show  that  the  food  is  inferior. 

It’s  itnportant,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
a  food  which  falls  below  the  minimum  standard  of  quality  set 
for  it,  and  a  food  which  is  illegal  because  it  is  unwholesome. 
A  food  may  fail  to  come  up  to  the  minimum  standard  of  quality 
and  still  be  wholesome  food.  Since  it  is  wholesome  it  may  be 
sold  as  substandard  but  good  food.  Food  that  is  so  inferior  in 
quality  that  it  is  unwholesome  may  not  be  sold  at  all. 

Like  Alice,  consumers  have  the  problem  of  coping  with  adjec¬ 
tives  describing  the  quality  of  foods  which  rate  above  the 
minimum  standard  of  quality. 

Headquarters  in  Washington  for  promulgation  of  A-B-C 
grades  is  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  this  agency  men  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  character  and  complexion  of  the  canning  industry  as  well 
as  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  the  job  of  working  up  strictly 
defined,  meaningful,  useful  A-B-C  grade  designations  for 
canned,  frozen,  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  grade  definitions  are  not  sucked  out  of  an  expert’s 
thumb.  Working  up  the  grades  lead^  the  men  who  make  the 
definitions  first  to  the  botanists  who  know  the  fruit  or  vegetable 
scientifically.  Then  the  advice  of  farmers  is  sought  to  determine 
what  they  think.  Dealers  get  their  opinions  on  record.  Packers 
are  urged  to  describe  what  they  think  is  feasible.  And  in  recent 
years  the  preferences  and  prejudices  of  consumers  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  grades  too.  Finally  after  consultation  with  all  the 
persons  and  interests  involved  a  grade  is  worked  out.  W’hen 
this  is  done  it  is  promulgated  usually  as  a  tentative  grade  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  used  and  that  its  shortcomings, 
if  any,  be  noted  so  that  they  may  be  corrected. 

After  a  grade  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  revised,  it  is 
then  promulgated  again  as  a  permissive  grade  in  the  case  of 
dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  means  that  the 
grade  definition  itself  is  official,  but  that  it  may  be  used  or  not 
as  dealers  and  packers  and  canners  see  fit. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  the  quantity  of  canned  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  now  sold  at  retail  with  A-B-C 
grade  designations  on  their  label,  but  it  runs  up  into  millions 
of  cans.  They  are  sold  in  stores  where  consumers  have  asked 
for  them.  Most  consumer  cooperatives  sell  canned  foods  with 
grade  labels.  One  national  chain  organization  offers  its  cus¬ 
tomers  A-B-C  labels  as  a  guide  in  marketing. 

Dealers  and  canners,  of  course,  demanded  this  service  origin¬ 
ally  for  their  own  use.  But  consumers,  awake  to  their  own 
need  for  grades,  have  now  begun  to  ask  that  packers  and  dealers 
pass  along  this  useful  information  to  them.  (Emphasis  is  their.s.) 
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The  Application  of  Calcium  in  the  Commerical 
Canning  of  Whole  Tomatoes 


Paper  presented  by  Z.  I.  Kertesz,  T.  G.  Tolman',  J.  D.  Locont^, 
and  E.  H.  Ruyle',  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York. 

During  the  1939  tomato  canning  season  the  experimental  work 
on  the  application  of  calcium  to  improve  the  firmness  of  canned 
tomatoes  was  continued.  The  most  important  results  obtained 
are  as  follows: 

Peeled  tomatoes  have  been  dipped  before  canning  into  solu¬ 
tions  containing  various  percentages  of  calcium  chloride  for 
various  durations.  Afterwards  the  fruit  was  rinsed  with  cold 
water  and  canned  in  the  usual  manner.  From  an  examination 
of  the  results  it  appears  that  dipping  tomatoes  into  a  solution 
containing  2  per  cent  calcium  chloride  for  about  2  minutes  will 
accomplish  the  desired  firming  of  the  tissues.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  hand  to  show  that  the  tomatoes  would  not  become 
excessively  hard  even  if  left  in  such  a  solution  for  5  minutes. 
One  ton  of  tomatoes  takes  up  (under  the  above  conditions)  about 
5-6  ounces  of  calcium  equalling  one  pound  of  calcium  chloride. 
Assuming  that  the  dip  solution  is  used  until  the  2  per  cent 
calcium  chloride  content  is  lowered  to  1  per  cent  and  then  dis¬ 
carded,  the  cost  of  the  calcium  chloride  for  the  treatment  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents  per  ton  of  tomatoes.  Com¬ 
mercial  calcium  chloride,  containing  about  78  per  cent  calcium 
chloride,  is  available  at  about  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  calcium  chloride  may  also  be  directly  added  to  the  can 
during  canning.  The  amounts  found  desirable  when  applied  in 
this  manner  depend  on  the  softness  of  the  fruit.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amounts  of  calcium  chloride  found  giving  the 


best  results: 

Condition  Calcium  chloride  Grains  calcium  chloride 

of  Tomatoes  to  be  added,  per  No.  2  size  can 

Firm  or 

somewhat  soft .  0.083  7(4 

Soft  .  0.111  10 

Very  soft  .  0.139  12(4 


Inasmuch  as  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of  calcium  chloride 
added  to  the  can  is  taken  up  by  the  tomatoes  and  is  thus  utilized, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  calcium  chloride  (2  lbs.)  is  needed 
for  this  direct  application  to  the  can.  But  a  purer  calcium 
chloride  than  that  used  for  the  dipping  solution  may  be  required 
for  this  purpose. 

An  additional  difficulty  with  this  method  is  the  weighing  of 
the  small  amounts  of  calcium  chloride  to  be  used  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can.  One  may  suggest  the  use  of  a  solution  made  up  in 
tomato  juice  but  there  are  objections  to  this  method.  The 
simplest  and  most  practical  possibility  is  the  use  of  salt  tablets 
containing  calcium  chloride.  Such  tablets  containing  calcium 
chloride  in  addition  to  sodium  chloride  have  already  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  during  the  past  tomato  season  for  experimental 
woik  as  well  as  for  commercial  trials.  The  results  were 
encouraging.  The  salt  tablet  used  contained  22(4  grains  of 
sodium  chloride  and  7(4  grains  of  calcium  chloride.  Its  applica- 
tioii  is  simple.  Apparently  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whi  ther  the  tablet  is  placed  in  the  can  with  the  tomatoes  or 
di' solved  in  tomato  juice  beforehand.  There  has  been  a  definite 
inn  ease  in  the  drained  weight  and  in  the  percentage  of  un- 
bioken  tomatoes  in  cans  packed  with  the  calcium-salt  tablet. 
For  general  use  the  proportion  of  calcium  chloride  may  be  in- 
cu  ased  to  10  grains  but  of  course  the  best  results  will  be 
expected  if  salt  tablets  containing  various  amounts  of  calcium 
chloride  (as  indicated  in  the  above  table  and  fitting  the  condition 
of  the  fruit)  are  applied. 

'  r.  I  arch  Dcpai'tmcnt,  American  Can  Co. 

■  American  Can  Company  Research  Fellow  at  this  Experiment  Station. 


The  subjects  here  presented  are  those  discussed  in  the 
Canning  Crops  Conferences,  held  during'  the  National 
Canners  Convention  at  Chicago,  week  of  January  22nd, 
19A0. 


Since  the  calcium  chloride-salt  tablets  are  not  manufactured 
commercially  at  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
difference  in  the  cost  between  the  regular  and  the  calcium  salt 
tablets.  There  are  problems  to  surmount  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  tablets,  as  for  instance  the  great  hygroscopicity  of  calcium 
chloride,  but  unquestionably  these  may  be  overcome  in  some 
manner.  According  to  one  quotation  the  price  of  salt  tablets 
containing  calcium  chloride  would  be  several  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  regular  salt  tablets. 

The  difference  between  commercially  canned  whole  tomatoes 
packed  with  table  salt  and  those  packed  with  calcium  chloride 
can  be  accentuated  by  exposing  the  cans  to  mechanical  shaking. 
This  treatment  simulates  in  a  reproducible  manner  the  shaking 
to  which  the  cans  are  exposed  during  shipping.  The  resistance 
to  shaking  of  the  samples  to  which  calcium  was  added  or  in 
which  calcium-salt  tablets  were  used  was  far  superior  to  the 
regular  commercial  pack. 

The  possibility  of  using  calcium  gluconate  for  the  treatment 
of  tomatoes  has  also  been  investigated  but  this  compound  did 
not  show  any  advantages  over  the  use  of  calcium  chloride.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  according  to  a  recent  report  (Siegel, 
The  Canner,  90,  No.  2,  1939)  calcium  lactate  and  acetate  were 
also  found  to  be  inferior  to  calcium  chloride  for  the  present 
purpose. 

The  analyses  performed  showed  that  all  samples  which  became 
firmer  upon  the  various  calcium  treatments  took  up  at  least 
76  P.P.M.  calcium,  while  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a 
calcium  increase  of  about  150-200  P.P.M.  A  survey  of  the 
calcium  content  of  canned  tomatoes  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  showed  that  this  increase  is  a  great  deal  over 
the  natural  variation  in  the  calcium  content.  Canned  tomatoes 
canned  under  commercial  conditions  were  found  to  contain  44 
to  98  P.P.M.  calcium  with  an  average  of  66.2  P.P.M.  calcium 
for  all  samples  analyzed. 

A  bulletin  detailing  the  above  work  will  soon  be  published  by 
this  Experiment  Station. 

APPLICATION  OF  CALCIUM  TO  TOMATOES 

By  E.  H.  Ruyle,  Research  Department,  American  Can  Company, 
Maywood,  Illinois 

Our  part  in  this  experimental  program  consisted  of  packing 
the  variables  selected  by  Dr.  Kertesz  for  study  during  the  1939 
tomato  season.  Only  a  few  of  these  1939  samples  were  examined 
in  our  laboratories;  however,  the  definite  firming  effect  of 
calcium  salts — introduced  into  tomatoes  by  means  other  than 
by  adding  calcium  chloride  or  sulfate  to  the  fertilizer  or  calcium 
gluconate  to  the  can — was  amply  confirmed.  Commercially,  the 
use  of  salt  tablets  containing  calcium  salts  appears  to  be  the 
most  convenient  procedure  for  hdding  these  compounds  to 
tomatoes.  However,  many  observers  preferred  the  texture  of 
tomatoes  that  had  been  dipped  in  calcium  chloride  solutions  prior 
to  packing. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  11 — Houston,  Texas,  Texas  Caterers  &  Stewards  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

March  12 — Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Women’s  Club. 

March  12 — Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Retail  Grocers  Association. 
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Standards  For  40  Canned  Vegetables 


REGULATION  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD. 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT  FIXING  AND 
ESTABLISHING  A  REASONABLE  DEFINI¬ 
TION  AND  STANDARD  OF  IDENTITY  FOR 
EOR  EACH  OF  THE  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
PREPARED  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  SUCCU¬ 
LENT  VEGETABLES  HEREINAFTER 
LISTED. 

§  52.990  Canned  vegetables — Identity: 
label  statements  of  optional  ingredients. 

(a)  The  canned  vegetables  for  which 
definitions  and  standards  of  identity  are 
prescribed  by  this  section  are  those 
named  in  column  I  of  the  table  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b).  The  vegetable  in¬ 
gredient  in  each  such  canned  vegetable 
is  obtained  by  proper  preparation  from 
the  succulent  vegetable  prescribed  in 
column  II  of  such  table.  If  two  or  more 
forms  of  such  ingredient  are  designated 
in  column  III  of  such  table,  the  vege¬ 
table  in  each  such  form  is  an  optional 
ingredient. 

(b)  The  table  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  is  as  follows:  (See  table). 

(c)  To  the  vegetable  ingredient  water 
is  added;  except  that  pimientos  may  be 
canned  with  or  without  added  water,  and 
sweetpotatoes  in  mashed  form  are 
canned  without  added  water.  In  the  case 
of  artichokes,  citric  acid  or  a  vinegar  is 
added  in  such  quantity  as  to  reduce  the 
pH  of  the  finished  canned  vegetable  to 
4.5  or  below.  The  following  optional  in¬ 
gredients,  in  the  cases  of  the  vegetables 
specified,  may  be  added: 

(1)  Citric  acid  or  a  vinegar,  in  the 
cases  of  all  vegetables  (except  artichokes 
in  which  such  ingredient  is  necessary)  in 
a  quantity  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
permit  effective  processing  by  heat  with¬ 
out  discoloration  or  other  impairment  of 
the  ai’ticle. 

(2)  An  edible  vegetable  oil,  in  the 
cases  of  artichokes  and  pimientos. 

(3)  Starch,  in  the  cases  of  white  sweet 
corn  (cream  style  or  crushed  form)  and 
yellow  sweet  corn  (cream  style  or 
crushed  form),  in  a  quantity  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  insure  smoothness. 

(4)  Snaps,  in  the  cases  of  shelled 
beans,  black-eye  peas,  and  field  peas. 

In  the  cases  of  all  vegetables  one  or 
more  of  the  following  optional  seasoning 
ingredients  may  be  added  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  season  the  food: 

(5)  Salt. 

(6)  A  vinegar. 

(7)  Spice. 

(8)  Refined  sugar  (sucrose). 

(9)  Refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose). 

The  food  is  sealed  in  a  container  and 

so  processed  by  heat  as  to  prevent 
spoilage. 

(d)  The  name  of  each  canned  vege¬ 
table  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  is  prescribed  by  this  section  is 
the  name  or  any  synonym  thereof  where¬ 
by  such  vegetable  is  designated  in  column 
I  of  the  table  in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  If  two  or  more  forms  of  the  vege¬ 
table  are  specified  in  column  III  of  the 
table  in  subsection  (b),  the  label  shall 
bear  the  specified  word  or  words,  or  in 


I 

Name  or  synonym  of 
canned  vegetable 

II 

Source 

Asparagus . . 

Edible  portions  of  sprouts  of  the 

Bean  sprouts . 

asparagus  plant,  as  follows : 

Four  inches  or  more  of  upper  end . 

Four  inches  or  more  of  peeled  upper 

end  . 

Three  and  one-quarter  to  less  than 
four  inches  of  upper  end. 

Less  than  three  and  one-quarter 
inches  of  upper  end. 

Sprouts  cut  in  pieces . 

Sprouts  from  which  the  tip  has  been 
removed,  cut  in  pieces. 

Sprouts  of  the  Mung  bean. 

Green  beans  or  green 

Pods  of  the  green  bean  plant . 

stringless  beans  or 
stringless  green  beans. 

Wax  beans  or  stringless 

Pods  of  the  wax  bean  plant . 

wax  beans. 

Shelled  beans . 

Seed  shelled  from  green  or  wax  bean 

Lima  beans  or  butter 

pods,  with  or  without  snaps  (pieces 
of  immature  unshelled  pods). 

Seed  shelled  from  the  pods  of  the  lima 

beans 

bean  plant. 

Beet  greens . 

Leaves,  or  leaves  and  immature  root. 

Broccoli . 

of  the  beet  plant. 

Heads  of  the  broccoli  plant. 

Brussels  sprouts . 

Sprouts  of  the  Brussels  sprouts  plant. 

Cabbage . 

Cut  pieces  of  the  heads  of  the  cabbage 

plant. 

Cauliflower . 

Cut  pieces  of  the  head  of  the  cauli- 

flower  plant. 

Collards . 

Leaves  of  the  collard  plant. 

White  sweet  corn  or 

Seed  cut  from  ears  of  white  sweet  corn 

White  corn  or 

Seed  cut  and  scraped  from  ears  of 

white  sweet  corn. 

Yellow  sweet  corn  or 

Seed  cut  from  ears  of  yellow  sweet 

Yellow  corn  or  Yellow 

corn  . 

Seed  cut  and  scraped  from  ears  of 

sugar  corn  or 

yellow  sweet  corn. 

Golden  corn  or  Golden 

Ears  of  yellow  sweet  corn . 

sugar  corn  or 

Dandelion  greens . 

field  corn  . 

Leaves  of  the  dandelion  plant. 

Kale . 

Leaves  of  the  kale  plant. 

Leaves  of  the  mustard  plant. 

Black-eye  peas  or  black- 

Seed  shelled  from  pods  of  the  black-eye 

eyed  peas. 

pea  plant,  with  or  without  snaps 

(pieces  of  immature  unshelled  pods). 

Seed  shelled  from  pods  of  the  field  pea 
plant  (other  than  the  black-eye  pea 
plant),  with  or  without  snaps  (pieces 
of  immature  unshelled  pods). 

Red-ripe  pods  of  the  sweet  pepper  plant.. 
Red-ripe  pods  of  the  pimiento,  or  pi- 

Pimientos  or  pimentos . 

mento,  pepper  plant. 

Leaves  of  the  Swiss  chard  plant. 

III 

Optional  forms  of  vegetable 
inuredient 

Whole :  half  or  halves  or  halved ; 
whole  hearts  ;  halved  hearts  ;  quar¬ 
tered  hearts. 


Stalks  or  spears. 

Peeled  stalks  or  peeled  spears. 

Tips. 

Points. 

Cut  stalks  or  cut  spears. 

Bottom  cuts  or  cuts  -tips  removetl. 


Whole ;  cut ;  sliced  lengthwise  or 
shoestring  or  French  style  or 
julienne. 

Whole :  cut ;  sliced  lengthwise  or 
shoestring  or  French  style  or 
julienne. 


Whole :  slices  or  sliced :  quarters  or 
quartered  :  dice  or  diced  ;  cut ;  shoe¬ 
string  or  French  style  or  julienne. 


Whole :  slices  or  sliced  ;  quarters  or 
quartered  ;  dice  or  diced  :  cut ;  shoe¬ 
string  or  French  style  or  julienne. 

Cut :  hearts. 

Whole  grain  or  whole  kernel. 

Cream  style  or  crushed. 

On  cob. 

Whole  grain  or  whole  kernel. 

Cream  stylo  or  crushed. 

On  cob. 

Whole  grain  or  whole  kernel. 

Cream  style  or  crushed. 


Buttons :  whole ;  slices  or  sliced ; 
pieces  and  stems. 

Whole :  cut. 

Whole ;  cut. 

Whole  :  quarters  or  quartered  ;  slices 
or  sliced ;  cut :  shoestring  or 
French  style  or  julienne. 


Whole :  halves  or  halved  :  pieces. 
Whole :  halves  or  halved  ;  pieces. 
Whole  ;  halves  or  halved  ;  pieces. 

Whole ;  slices  or  sliced :  dice  or 
diced :  pieces  ;  shoestring  or  French 
style  or  julienne. 

Whole  :  pieces  ;  mashed. 

Whole ;  quarters  or  quartered  ;  slices 
or  sliced  ;  dice  or  diced  ;  cut. 


Whole :  quarters  or  quartered  ;  slices 
or  sliced  :  dice  or  diced  ;  cut. 


liOW 


WITH  THIS  MACHINE,  ONE  MAN 
IS  ALL  THAT  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  BUILD  A  LARGE 
STACK  OR  FILL 


A  LARGE 


SILO 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
'  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines, 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  than  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 


IVrite  for  Descriptive  Circular, 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Here  is  a  filler  that 


not  only  does  its 
work  continuously 
and  at  high  speed 
but  fills  the  cans  with 


unequalled  accu 
racy.  With  this  ma 
chine,  you  always 
know  that  every  can 
carries  the  specified 
quantity  of  product. 


Si 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

For  the  canner  of  a  general  line  and  also  many  specialty 
packers.  The  ideal  machine  for  whole  tomatoes,  cut 
beans,  cut  asparagus,  halved  or  sliced  peaches,  cherries, 
berries,  macaroni,  pickles,  cocoanut,  etc.  2  girls  can  fill 
1500  to  1800  cans  per  hour.  4  girls  can  fill  3000  to 
3600  cons.  A  sturdy,  fast  operating  machine  that  does 
a  good  job,  saves  time  and  improves  quality. 

NEW  ACCESSORIES 

Now  available  for  use  with  Hand  Pack  Fillers — Auto¬ 
matic  Screw  Feed  Hopper  for  cut  beans,  etc. — Automatic 
Packer-Briner — Automatic  Juicing  Attachment — Special 
attachments  for  glass  jar  filling — Ask  us  about  them. 

HAVE  YOU  A  FILLING  PROBLEM? 

Write  to  us  about  your  problems  in  filling.  We  will  send 
information  on  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Our  advisory  service  and  cooperation  are 
gladly  given. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


liioiniiaiaaiaiH™ 

iolmllni 


Established  1110 


KEWAUNEE 


ncerporaled  1124 


WISCONSIN 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
fj/  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON.  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 
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case  synonyms  are  so  specified,  one  of 
such  synonyms,  showing  the  form  of  the 
vegetable  ingredient  present. 

(f)  (1)  If  optional  ingredient  (c)  (2) 
is  present,  the  label  shall  bear  the  state¬ 
ment  “ .  Oil  Added”  or  “With 

Added  .  Oil”  (the  blank  to  be 

filled  in  with  the  common  or  usual  name 
of  the  oil).  If  optional  ingredient  (c) 

(3)  is  present,  the  label  shall  bear  the 
statement  “Starch  Added  to  Insure 
Smoothness.”  If  optional  ingredient  (c) 

(4)  is  present,  the  label  shall  bear  the 
statement  “With  Snaps.” 


HOTHERSALL  OUTSTANDING  INVENTOR 


At  a  dinner  on  February  27th,  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
John  M.  Hothersall  of  the  American  Can 
Company  was  honored  as  one  of  the 
particularly  outstanding  inventors  in  this 
area  by  the  Committee  on  Modern 
Pioneer  Awards  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  The  Modern 
Pioneer  program  was  in  observance  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Patent  System.  Mr. 
Hothersall,  who  has  been  granted  a  total 
of  262  American  patents,  has  been  active 
in  the  can  manufacturing  industry  for 
the  past  42  years  and  has  been  with  the 
American  Can  Company  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  1901.  He  holds  patents  cover¬ 
ing  many  of  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  container  field  during  that 


(2)  If  optional  seasoning  ingredient 
(c)  (6)  is  present,  the  label  shall  bear 
the  statement  “Seasoned  with  Vinegar” 

or  “Seasoned  With  .  Vinegar” 

(the  blank  to  be  filled  in  with  the  com¬ 
mon  or  usual  name  of  the  vinegar).  If 
optional  seasoning  ingredient  (c)  (7)  is 
present,  the  label  shall  bear  the  state¬ 
ment  “Spice  Added”  or  “With  Added 
Spice.” 

(3)  If  a  vinegar,  spice,  and  edible 
vegetable  oil,  or  any  t\vo  of  these  are 
pi-esent,  the  label  may  bear,  in  lieu  of  the 
statements  herein  prescribed  showing  the 
presence  of  such  ingredients,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  statements,  as  for  example, 
“With  Added  Cider  Vinegar,  Spice,  and 
Olive  Oil.” 


(g)  Wherever  the  name  of  the  vege¬ 
table  appears  on  the  label  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  as  to  be  easily  seen  under  cus¬ 
tomary  conditions  of  purchase,  the  words 
and  statements  specified  in  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  shall  immediately  and  con¬ 
spicuously  precede  or  follow  such  name, 
without  intervening  written,  printed,  or 
graphic  matter,  except  that  the  varietal 
name  of  the  vegetable  may  so  intervene. 


It  is  ordered  that  the  regulation  hereby 
prescribed  and  promulgated  shall  become 
effective  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the 
issuance  of  this  order  and  the  filing  of 
the  same  with  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  (Issue  of  February  28,  1940). 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  27th 
day  of  February  1940.  Witness  my  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

[Seal] 

H.  A.  Walxace:, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

[  F.  R.  Doc.  40—825  ;  Filed,  February  27,  1940 ; 
12:01  p.  m.] 


Hothersall  Honored 


period.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  de¬ 
velopments  is  the  single-service  paper 
milk  container  which  has  come  into  wide¬ 
spread  use  recently.  Others  no  less 
valuable  cover  almost  every  phase  of 
can  and  container  manufacture. 

The  selection  of  the  candidates  for  the 
awards  was  the  culmination  of  some  six 
months  search  for  those  men  whose 
pioneering  on  the  frontiers  of  industry 
has  resulted  in  significant  contributions 
to  the  American  standard  of  living.  The 
Committee  of  scientists  responsible  for 
the  selection  was  headed  by  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 


PEACH  ASSOCIATION  SEEKS  LARGER 
TONNAGE 


A  campaign  to  secure  control  of  a 
larger  tonnage  of  cling  peaches  has  been 
launched  by  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association.  Unless  at  least 
70,000  tons  are  pledged,  it  is  planned  to 
disband  the  Association,  executives 
announce. 


MRS.  EUSTIS  DEAD 


W.  St.  B.  Eustis,  associated  with  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  is 
mourning  the  passing  of  his  wife,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 


McCRATH’S  LABLES  WIN  PRAISE 

McGrath’s  Champion  Brand  Canned 
Food  labels,  recently  redesigned  to  help 
the  housewife  by  showing  her  the  net 
contents,  approximate  cups  and  servings, 
together  with  appetizing  recipes,  earned 
Honorable  Mention  for  the  H.  J. 
McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
the  Labels  and  Seals  Group  of  the  All- 
American  Package  Competition,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Modern  Packaging  Magazine. 

When  the  company  decided  to  change 
its  labels,  market  surveys  were  made  to 
determine  label  requirements  according 
to  present  merchandising  methods. 
Labels  were  designed  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  survey  reports.  The  design 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  shelf  appeal 
required  for  retail  stores,  pyramid  and 
shelf  appeal  of  chain  stores  and  the  bin 
appeal  of  the  super  markets. 

Each  label  features  large  natural  color 
photographs  or  drawings  of  the  contents. 
The  maker’s  name  in  white,  and  the 
products  name  in  yellow,  are  printed  on 
a  blue  background.  Red  and  orange 
Rainbow  effects  are  used  for  decoration. 

The  receipes,  showing  how  the  food 
may  be  prepared  in  the  most  delicious 
way,  together  with  net  contents,  approxi¬ 
mate  cups  and  servings,  appear  on  every 
label  to  help  the  housewife  prepare  appe¬ 
tizing  meals  quickly  and  easily. 

The  change  to  this  modern,  eye  catch¬ 
ing  and  labor  saving  label  has  proven 
highly  successful.  Labels  for  the  entire 
McGrath  line  have  been  redesigned  to 
follow  the  same  form. 

Labels  were  designed  by  Louis  Bonhajo, 
Chicago,  and  supplied  by  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Printing  and  Litho¬ 
graphing  Co.;  cans.  Continental  Can  Co.; 
labeling  machines,  Burt  Machine  Co., 
and  Westminster  Machine  Co. 

All  prize  winners  in  the  1939  All- 
American  Package  Competition  will  be 
officially  announced  in  the  March  issue 
of  Modern  Packaging  Magazine,  and  will 
receive  awards  at  a  Presentation  Dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  March  27th. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANNED  FOODS  WORK 
EXPANDS 

Production  of  canned  foods  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  continues  to  expand  substantially, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  pack  of  apples  and  apple 
products  produced  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
Pennsylvania  has  more  than  doubl'd 
since  1936,  so  that  Pennsylvania  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  apple  can¬ 
ning  States,  the  reports  show.  Likewise, 
the  Pennsylvania  pack  of  tomatoes  has 
doubled  in  the  past  few  years.  Packs  of 
peas,  corn,  beans,  sour  cherries  and 
mushrooms  have  also  increased  appreci¬ 
ably  during  recent  years  the  report  says. 
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FIGURE  THE  SAVING  FOR  YOUR  PLANT: 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

‘‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


159^0  to  25%  off  Your  Regular  Fuel  Cost 


In  Addition  You  Get  the  Same  Ratio  of  Increased  Boiler 
Capacity  Which  Will  Enable  You  to  Obtain  Greater 
Efficiency  and  More  Production. 


You  Take  No  Chances  •  Results  Guaranteed  •  Pay  As  You  Save 


•  Take  these  two  examples  ol  results  obtained  during  1939  with  installations  ol 
Different  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  Systems:  (A)  Canner  packed  1 1 3,000  cases 
in  1939  against  70,000  cases  in  1938,  with  a  saving  in  coal  of  better  than  25%.  In 
1939,  system,  canner  operated  three  tanks  at  130,  120  and  100  pounds  re¬ 
spectively.  In  1938,  without  system,  using  one-third  more  coal,  he  operated 
two  tanks  at  100  and  80  pounds,  respectively.  (B).  With  the  system 
canner  operated  simultaneously,  five  tanks  cooking  catsup  and  two  tanks 
cooking  chili  sauce.  In  1938,  without  system,  canner  could  operate  simul¬ 
taneously,  only  two  tanks  cooking  catsup  and  one  tank  cooking  chili  sauce. 

The  same  Boiler  was  used  in  1939  as  in  1938,  and  in  addition  to  increased  c< 
capacity,  stoker  feed  on  boilerV^s  cut  in  half  over  previous  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  and  how  it  will  give  you  equally  satisfactory  results.  Write 
today. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PLANT 


•  Kook-More  Koils  and  Kook-More  Stainless  Steel  Cooking  Units,  Indiana  Pulpers,  'inishers  and  Juice 
Extractors,  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Systems,  the  Indiana  Dearator,  represent  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
development  of  production  equipment  that  meets  modern  demands  For  high  efficiency  and  low  production 
costs.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  unequalled  on  the  basis  of  low-cost,  high-quality  production,  low  up¬ 
keep  and  long  life.  Ask  for  complete  catalog  if  you  do  not  have  a  copy. 


Differential  Drain¬ 
age  and  Boiler  Re- 

Kook-More  Stainless 
Steel  Cooking  Unit 


Indiana  Paddle 
Fini  sher 


Indiana  E-Z- 
Adjust  Pulper 


ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Good  Promotional  Work  For  Small  Canners 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  today,  wholesale  distributors 
of  groceries  and  allied  products  are  watching  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  a  new  slant  on  merchandising  paper.  You  know 
toilet  tissue,  facial  tissue,  parchment  paper  for  wrapping  fresh 
meats,  and  wax  paper  for  household  usage  have  for  some  time, 
been  advertised  nationally  or  at  least  in  the  trade  papers.  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  establishing  consumer 
demand  for  these  well-known  trade-marked  papers.  Now,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  observers,  this  already  established 
supremacy  in  the  marketing  field  is  thi-eatened  by  a  new  devel¬ 
opment. 

Leading  paper  jobbers  are  introducing  a  complete  line  of 
papers  to  be  nationally  advertised  and  the  sale  of  which  will 
be  confined  to  these  leading  distributors  of  paper.  Large 
meetings  of  retail  grocers  are  being  held,  high  pressure  sales¬ 
men  are  busy  every  day  introducing  the  line.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  early  yet  to  safely  predict  success  or  failure  for  the  line, 
but  canners  ought  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  promotion  book.  In 
many  ways  the  proposed  plan  of  distribution  is  as  sound  as  can 
M.  Canned  foods  ought  to  be  merchandised  in  a  like  manner. 

•  I  know  you  will  argue  that  the  majority  of  wholesale  grocers 
either  feature  their  private  labels  or  are  interested  primarily 
in  pushing  the  sale  of  nationally  advertised  foods.  This  is  true 
but  in  only  a  few  cases  are  the  wholesalers  able  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  national  advertising  that  while  costing  a  great 
deal,  also  do  a  lot  toward  creating  consumer  demand  for  products 
thus  supported.  Those  wholesale  distributors  able  to  feature 
their  line  in  extensive  national  advertising  have  a  decided  edge 
on  their  competitors  and  are  usually  able  to  maintain  a  first 
line  position  in  distribution  in  any  market  they  enter.  Nothing 
but  advertising  of  a  similar  nature  will  ever  overcome  this 
advantage  they  have. 

'  Let  any  canner  packing  a  line  of  canned  foods  today  decide 
to  follow  the  lead  of  these  paper  houses  and  see  how  simplified 
his  merchandising  job  becomes.  Instead  of  having  to  fight 
competition  in  each  market  because  of  established  brands,  the 
support  of  the  national  advertising  campaign  will  enlist  corre¬ 
sponding  support  from  distributors.  Salesmen  not  interested  in 
a  new  line  of  canned  foods  under  a  canner’s  label  will  put  their 
best  sales  efforts  behind  a  line  of  no  better  foods  packed  under 
a  label  their  exclusive  property  in  their  territory,  and  backed 
by  a  substantial  advertising  appropriation,  even  though  other 
jobbers  in  distant  locations  also  have  the  line.  The  advertising 
budget,  of  course,  is  raised  by  the  supporting  jobbers,  but  the 
cost  will  be  pro-rated  so  that  the  burden  will  not  be  felt  too 
deeply  by  any  one  jobber. 

If  one  should  be  interested  in  following  this  merchandising 
example,  let’s  see  what  they  would  have  to  do.  First  of  all  I 
would  select  a  list  of  twenty  jobbers  whom  I  felt  might  become 
interested  in  the  plan.  Their  probable  sales  volume  could  be 
learned,  preliminary  investigation  would  disclose  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  each  might  be  counted  on  to  contribute  toward 
the  national  advertising  expenditure.  Legal  advice  would  be 
secured  covering  the  execution  of  contracts  protecting  each  parti¬ 
cipant  so  that  nothing  would  be  lost  because  of  the  venture. 
Quality  safeguards  would  have  to  be  set  up,  the  canner  execut¬ 
ing  the  plan  ought  to  be  protected,  too,  so  that  he  might 
reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  volume  sales  over  a  period  of  years 
in  return  for  his  promotional  efforts. 

You  may  argue  that  if  a  canner  wants  to  establish  his  brands 
on  a  sound  footing  his  sales  ought  to  be,  and  will  have  to  be, 
made  under  his  factory  label.  This  is  true  to  a  large  extent 
but  expediency  often  governs  the  final  decisions  of  canners. 
Sales  made  profitably  are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by  for  the 
more  tangible  assets  of  a  line  well  established  under  a  factory 


label.  We  may  well  decide  to  sell  our  output  at  a  profit  and  wait 
some  more  opportune  time  for  the  establishment  of  our  own 
brands.  At  any  rate,  get  twenty  jobbers  depending  on  your 
plants  for  the  supplies  they  will  need  when  they  are  actively 
supporting  a  nationally  advertised  line  of  canned  foods  and  you 
will  have  little  to  worry  about  as  far  as  overhead  and  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  are  concerned. 

The  paper  jobbers  are  sound  merchandisers,  they  follow  a 
lead  established  years  ago  by  those  anxious  to  get  all  possible 
sales  advantage  out  of  their  distribution.  Last  year  the  Pea 
Canner’s  Co-operative  made  use  of  the  plan  while  moving  an 
unwieldy  surplus.  I  refer  to  the  plan  of  encouraged  display, 
for  want  of  a  better  description.  You  will  recall  the  Pea 
Canners  in  their  merchandising  campaign  stressed  the  interior 
display  of  canned  peas,  and  were  successful  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  in  persuading  retail  dealers  to  make  more  and 
better  displays  of  canned  peas  than  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  erecting.  The  display  part  of  the  paper  jobbers  plan  calls 
for  the  placing  of  a  special  display  rack  in  each  retail  outlet, 
their  contention  being  that  toilet  tissue  especially  has  suffered 
in  the  past  through  lack  of  proper  display.  This  is  true,  but 
after  all  retail  dealers  often  doing  business  in  quarters  cramped 
to  say  the  least,  can  not  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  place  toilet 
tissue  on  the  top  shelf  where  it  is  well  out  of  the  way  of  more 
profitable  items  that  too,  must  be  displayed.  The  merchandising 
set-up  I  mention,  places  a  small  metal  floor  rack  occupying  a 
floor  space  only  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  little  over  three 
feet  long  in  every  store.  On  this  are  displayed  samples  of  the 
complete  line  of  papers  in  the  tie-in. 

This  floor  display  will  automatically  call  attention  of  pros¬ 
pective  consumers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  store  displaying  the 
samples  on  the  rack  she  can  get  the  many  fine  papers  she  has 
seen  advertised  in  her  local  papers  and  in  the  national  maga¬ 
zines.  The  line  of  papers  can  demand  such  display  and  often 
get  it  where  the  paper  mill  selling  only  toilet  tissue  and  facial 
tissues  as  well  cannot  do  so  because  the  line  is  incomplete. 
Canned  foods  are  almost  in  the  same  category,  they  simply 
ai-e  not  displayed  as  they  should  be  while  so  actively  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This  matter  of  adequate 
display  is  especially  important  to  the  canner  packing  a  line  of 
canned  vegetables,  we’ll  say.  In  the  line,  of  course,  you  will 
find  fancy  green  beans.  You’d  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
folks  who  have  no  idea  how  delicious  canned  green  or  wax  beans 
can  be  when  properly  canned,  fancy  in  quality  and  served  as 
they  can  be  served  if  proper  directions  for  serving  are  on  the 
label  decorating  the  product.  Get  this  complete  line  of  canned 
foods  onto  this  display  rack,  let  consumers  become  accustomed  to 
looking  to  the  rack  for  side  dish  suggestions,  and  you  will  sell 
many  more  cases  in  the  year’s  time  of  the  items  not  as  well 
known  in  your  line  as  are  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes. 

It  is  possible  canners  as  a  whole  will  not  seriously  considei' 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan  I  suggested  but  associations  can  well 
afford  to  do  so.  In  fact  I  do  not  see  how  some  can  afford 
not  to  put  the  plan  into  action  this  year.  Now  you  have  the 
corn  and  pea  canners  in  their  individual  product  groups  of  fact 
finding  and  merchandising.  Every  indication  points  to  the 
probable  success  of  the  tomato  canners  in  forming  a  like  group. 
Let  the  state  sections  of  each  get  together,  confer  with  the  state 
secretary  of  the  canners  association,  let  them  call  in  canners 
of  green  beans,  lima  beans,  beets,  etc.,  let  them  finally  assemble 
the  suppliers  of  various  items  to  make  up  a  line.  Then  interest 
a  few  jobbers  in  marketing  this  assembled  line  under  a  common 
label.  Effective  advertising  appeals  may  be  made  to  state  pride. 
Many  will  listen  most  readily  to  a  sales  talk  based  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  within  the  state  of  foods  packed  in  the  state. 

The  actual  marketing  set-up  need  not  be  so  extensive.  The 
ironing  out  of  minor  details  before  the  venture  is  launched  wiil 
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be  the  most  important  detail  to  watch.  Base  the  whole  operation 
on  a  quality  basis,  sell  with  enthusiasm,  see  that  goods  are 
well  displayed  and  half  the  battle  of  establishing  worth  while, 
volume  sales  will  be  won.  Best  of  all,  canners  will  be  working 
toward  finally  being  able  to  look  forward  to  a  certain  well  fixed 
volume  of  sales  created  by  their  own  efforts  to  constructively 
merchandise  their  packs.  Once  this  point  is  reached  the  matter 
of  increasing  or  decreasing  acreage  for  canning  will  not  bs 
uppermost  each  year.  Canners  selling  their  goods  under  a 
label  bulking  large  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  consumers  will 
have  an  almost  stable  yearly  demand  for  their  goods.  Under 
this  marketing  plan,  too,  a  number  of  small  canners  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  ambitious  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  set-ups  of  national  advertisers  of  canned  foods  at  present. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  feel  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  launching 
of  such  a  merchandising  campaign  as  very,  very  many  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distributor  of  canned  foods  are  very,  very 
sick  of  the  failure  of  packers  of  nationally  advertised  canned 
foods  to  place  their  packs  under  the  protection  of  Fair  Trade 
Laws  wherever  they  are  established.  Far  too  many  “super 
market”  operators  are  making  it  harder  and  harder  today  for 
the  independent  retail  grocer  to  make  a  profit  through  handling 
nationally  advertised  canned  foods.  Some  day,  some  where, 
a  number  of  canners  will  get  together  with  a  number  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  do  just  what  I  have  outlined  here.  Why  wait? 
The  greatest  loss  of  time  in  the  execution  of  any  project  usually 
lies  in  getting  it  started.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  start  and  successfully  execute  this  plan  for  advertising 
and  merchandising  your  packs! 


CRCO  Hand-Pack  Filler 


NEW  YORK  CANNERS  SCHOOL  MARCH  14  &  15 

The  17th  annual  school  of  canning  crops  will  be  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  March  14  and  15.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
a  committee  representing  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  and  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  State  Canners  Association.  Members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  canners  will  preside  as  chairman  at  the 
different  sessions. 

The  program  of  the  first  day,  starting  at  9:30,  is  centered 
around  the  general  heading  of  soils  and  fertilizers  for  canning 
crop  vegetables.  Speakers  for  this  day  include  Dr.  Richard 
Bradfield,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  at  Cornell; 
Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Crops;  Dr.  George  J.  Raleigh,  also  of  the  same  department;  and 
Prof.  C.  B.  Sayi’e,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Other  topics  on  the  first  day’s  program  are  on  seed 
stocks  and  promising  varieties  of  vegetables  for  canning  by 
Dr.  M.  T.  Munn  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Tapley,  both  of  the  Geneva 
Station. 

The  second  day’s  program  is  given  largely  to  insect  and 
disease  control  problems,  but  also  included  a  session  by  canners 
on  the  use  of  the  tenderometer  and  addresses  by  Prof.  Sayre  on 
locally  grown  vs.  Southern  grown  tomato  plants,  and  by  Dr. 
Bond  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Department  at  Cornell  on 
the  outlook  of  the  canning  industry.  Robert  E.  Thorne,  Geneva 
Preserving  Co.,  former  president  of  the  New  York  Canners 
Association,  is  arranging  the  program  for  the  banquet  Thursday 
evening. 

CAGE  IN  CHARGE  OF  SALES  OF  NATIONAL  STARCH 
PRODUCTS 

Chester  A.  Gage,  vice-president  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
!  .anager  of  the  midwestern  division  at  Chicago  of  National 
Starch  Products,  Inc.,  has  been  named  vice-president  in  charge 
<'f  sales,  and  has  joined  the  company’s  New  York  executive 
‘^Taff.  Mr.  Gage  has  been  in  the  adhesives  and  glue  business  all 
his  life,  and  for  many  years  has  been  prominent  in  the  activities 
o"  many  industries  and  trade  associations.  He  is  now  president 
<  f  the  National  Paper  Box  Supplies  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Paper  Box  Supply  Men’s  Association,  and  a  director  of  several 
ether  associations. 

Milton  J.  Heim,  manager  of  National’s  central  division  at 
Philadelphia,  has  suceeded  Mr.  Gage  at  Chicago. 


Simple  and  durable  in  construction, 
built  to  CRCO  standards  by  skilled 
CRCO  workmen  employing  the  best 
materials,  this  filler  fills  practically 
automatically  but  produces  hand-pack 
quality. 


CRCO  Filler  with  Worm 
Feeder  Hopper,  Automatic 
Topper  and  Plunger  Briner 
is  available  for  packers  de¬ 
siring  increased  production. 


I 

i 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  HP-1 
which  gives  you  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  specifications. 

Chlsholni'HifJerUo. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Columbus,  Wis.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

169  W.  D.  Chisholm.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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After  three  years,  Grown  Gan  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  numerous  industries  including 
many  prominent  names  in  American  business. 

Grown  has  deservedly  won  confidence 
through  its  policy  of  being  independent  and 
helpful  and  its  constructive  approach  to  every 
industry  problem. 


Though  Grown  Gan  has  been  in  the  can 
making  business  for  only  a  little  over 
three  years,  it  has  brought  together  a  man¬ 
agement  and  personnel  of  long  experience 
and  special  abilities.  Their  enterprise  has 
already  given  the  packing  industry  a 
new  conception  of  policies  and  service. 
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The  amazing  growth  of  Grown  Can  in  the 
last  three  years  is  the  talk  of  the  industry. 
Such  fast  growing  patronage  can  mean  only 
one  thing:  Gan  buyers  now  realize  that 
another  important  factor  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  the  container  industry. 

Cans  for  motor  oils,  candy,  frozen  fruits, 
waxes,  paints,  insecticides,  olive  oil,  varnish. 


cakes,  drugs,  putty,  anti  -  freeze,  polishes, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  huge  assortment  of 
metal  containers  being  made  by  Grown  in 
the  great  new  Philadelphia  plant.  A  staff  of 
competent  designers  is  ready  to  serve 
you  either  in  the  selection  of  an  entirely 
new  package  or  in  redesigning  your  pres¬ 
ent  container. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


DEVORE  DISPELLS  COLOR  ADDED  FEARS 

Frank  A.  Devore,  of  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation  of 
Florida,  before  a  recent  Consumer  Conference,  showed  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  solution  used  for  adding  color  to 
oranges  is  entirely  harmless  by  drinking  a  large  glass  full  of 
it  in  their  presence.  His  only  reaction  was  a  broad  smile. 

A  RETORT  PRESERVATIVE 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  servicing  can  coating  and  lining  for  several  manufacturers, 
has  developed  an  air  drying  retort  varnish  which  will  withstand 
steam  pressure  and  do  away  with  rust  destruction  and  kettle 
dirt.  It  has  received  a  number  of  thorough  tests  and  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results  when  properly  applied.  Users  report 
coming  through  the  canning  season  without  a  scratch,  rust 
spot  or  peeling.  Before  application  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  retort  with  wire  brush  and  emery  cloth  to  remove  all 
dirt,  rust  and  mill  scale  and  usually  one  coating  is  sufficient. 
The  information  comes  from  the  Newark,  New  Jersey  division. 

CANNERY  BURNED 

The  plant  and  about  15,000  cases  of  tomatoes  were  lost  in  a 
fire  at  the  Lynn,  Indiana  plant  of  the  St.  Croix  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Hollandsburg,  Ohio,  on  February  26th. 

VIRGINIA  QUARANTINES  TOMATO  PLANTS 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that 
they  will  impose  a  quarantine  on  tomato  plants  in  five  Northern 
neck  Counties,  effective  April  1st.  It  was  explained  that  tomato 
plants  from  certain  Southern  States  had  been  brought  into 
these  Counties  very  badly  affected  with  destructive  tomato  root 
disease. 

ADDING  PEA  EQUIPMENT 

The  Janesville  Canning  Company,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  has 
installed  equipment  for  the  packing  of  peas  this  year,  and  is 
contemplating  handling  carrots  and  beets  for  late  season  packs. 

CHRISTIAN  TO  HAWAII  FOR  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLATION 

Joseph  D.  Christian,  San  Francisco  inventor,  left  late  in 
February  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  connection  with  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  juice  extraction  equipment  in  pineapple  canning  plants. 
Canners  there  are  interested  in  his  conveying  device  which 
heats  and  sterlizes  fruit  and  other  products  while  carrying  it  to 
the  pressing  machinery. 

CHERRY  FESTIVAL  JULY  17th  TO  19th 

Dates  for  the  annual  Traversq  City  (Michigan)  Cherry 
Festival  have  been  set  for  July  17th  to  19th. 

“STAR  OF  FINLAND”  TO  SAIL  AGAIN 

The  old  New  England-built  bark,  “Star  of  Finland,”  so  long 
associated  with  the  salmon  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  to 
be  sold  to  the  South  Pacific  Trading  Company,  of  Manila,  after 
having  been  out  of  commission  for  several  years.  She  was 
built  in  Bath,  Maine,  in  1899,  for  King  Kalakau,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  sailed  for  years  under  the  name  of  Kaiulani.  Later 
she  was  purchased  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  for  twenty  years  made  the  annual  trip  between 
this  port  and  Bristol  Bay.  Ten  years  ago  the  sailing  fleet  was 
superseded  by  steamers  and  most  of  the  vessels  were  scrapped. 
Only  last  year  the  “Star  of  Finland”  was  sold  to  Portland, 
Oregon  interests  to  be  converted  into  a  barge,  but  a  reprieve 
has  come  and  instead  she  is  to  sail,  as  she  did  41  years  ago, 
for  an  island  empire. 


SPRAGUE.  WARNER  COMPLETES  ABSORPTION 

The  absorption  of  Durand-McNeil-Horner  Company  by 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  Chicago,  was  completed  as  of 
Monday,  February  19  and  all  business  for  both  companies  is 
now  being  handled  at  the  Sprague,  Warner  warehouse. 

NEW  FREEZING  COMPANY 

Western  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  John  A.  Murphy 
and  Margaret  J.  Schmidt. 

LEHMANN  TO  OPERATE  OREGON  PACKING  CORP. 

After  ten  weeks  of  negotiation.  Max  Lehmann,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  formerly  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Packing  Corporation,  has  completed  a  fifteen 
year  lease  with  the  Port  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  to  take  over 
a  vegetable  cannery. 

Present  capacity  of  the  cannery  is  estimated  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand  cases  of  peas,  but  the  Oregon  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Astoria,  organized  by  Lehmann  and  to  whom  the 
lease  has  been  assigned,  intends  to  put  up  in  addition  to  peas, 
such  other  items  as  Blue  Lake  beans,  red  beets,  carrots,  etc. 

The  cannery,  located  in  one  of  the  piers  of  the  Port  of  Astoria, 
has  direct  railroad  and  steamboat  connections  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of  machinery. 

The  Oregon  Packing  Corporation  is  also  negotiating  for  the 
operation  of  the  vegetable  freezing  plant  located  at  Warrenton, 
Oregon,  five  miles  west  of  Astoria. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RANKS  FIRST  IN  RAW  CORN  GRADING 

Grading  of  corn  for  canning  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  set  a  new  record  in 
1939,  when  15,500,000  pounds  were  classified,  according  to 
Department  reports,  which  also  ranks  Pennsylvania  first  in  the 
official  inspection  of  corn  for  canning. 

OWENS  LEADS  LOS  ANGELES  BROKERS 

The  Annual  Banquet  and  Election  of  Officers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Food  Brokers  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  20,  at  the  Jonathan  Club  in  Los  Angeles.  After  an 
excellent  dinner  the  annual  meeting  was  conducted  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

Peter  W.  Owens,  Cook-McFarland  Company,  President; 
Frank  R.  Warren,  Kuhl-Warren  &  Co.,  Vice-President,  and 
Edwin  Tupper,  Baker-Tupper  Company,  Secretary. 

The  above,  with  R.  A.  Mayer,  Cook-Boynton  Company,  Ray 
M.  Welles,  Mailliard  &  Schmiedell,  and  Glenn  Romberger, 
Ubil-Romberger  Company,  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  evening  was  concluded  with  a  number  of  very  interesting 
talks,  and  entertainment  features. 

WILSON  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

The  Frank  M.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.,  64  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  has  been  incorporated  to  carry  on  a  business  in 
canned  foods,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  are  Frank  M.  Wilson,  H.  L.  Sherrick  and  H.  Arthur  Dunn. 

TWINING  PRESIDENT  OF  B.C.  CANNERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canned  Foods  Association  of 
British  Columbia,  held  at  Vancouver,  February  23rd  and  24lli, 
R.  S.  Twining,  Gordon  Head  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  was 
elected  President,  H.  O.  Weatherill,  Bulmans,  Ltd.,  Vernon, 
Vice-President  and  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary  (re-elected).  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  are  L.  J.  Kelly, 
Rowcliffe  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kelowna,  G.  G.  Lister,  Canadian 
Canners  (Western)  Ltd.,  Vancouver  and  F.  F.  Beaven,  Pacific 
Coast  Packers,  Ltd.,  Burnaby,  New  Westminster. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant-  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALEl — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Souder  Continuous  Cooker  for  2,  2^  and  3’s, 
500  can  capacity;  one  American  Utensil  Juice  Machine  Model 
C-2;  one  Victoria  Beet  Peeler;  one  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter; 
one  Asparagus  Cutter  complete  with  belts;  100  wood  Asparagus 
Blanching  Baskets;  one  No.  2  Knapp  electric  Casing  Machine; 
one  No.  10  Exhaust  Box.  All  above  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  any  day  at  plant,  Folsom,  N.  J.,  two 
miles  from  Hammonton.  Woolifield  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Sells  Cutter;  one  Shaker  Washer; 
two  Process  Kettles;  one  iron  cooling  tank;  two  Sprague 
Huskers;  one  sorting  belt,  20  feet  long;  one  traveling  hoist  line 
shafts  and  belting;  fifteen  crates;  two  canning  house  trucks; 
one  can  cleaner.  Address  Box  A-2413,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Selling  at  auction  prices  complete  equipment  of 
laige  Mid-West  cannery,  packing  tomato  products,  peas,  beans, 
vegetables,  apple  butter  and  preserves.  Write  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  list  with  full  descriptions  and  quotations.  First  Machinery 
(  ^rporation.  East  9th  St.  and  East  River  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
I'.r  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
I  .’ter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Steel  peeling  table  conveyor,  hundred  peeler 
canacity  or  more.  State  what  make,  condition,  cash  price. 
A^ldress  Box  A-2411,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  continuous  beet  scalder;  one  combination 
d:  er  and  strip  cutter;  one  beet  peeler  for  preliminary  peeling; 
ots  beet  peeler  for  final  peeling;  one  Universal  Whole  Grain 
(\.rn  cutter;  one  Ayars  or  Hansen  Pea  Filler.  Address  Box 
A -2415,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
men  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  Germination.  Samples  on  request. 
Price  4  cents  per  pound.  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa. 

WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  assistant  superintendent  or  foreman 
in  canned  meat  manufacture.  Fifteen  years  experience.  Proper 
yields  and  low  costs  assured.  Free  to  go  to  any  city.  References. 
Address  Box  B-2414  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nen  6th  Edition 

Pubttshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALOER 


The  most  practical  Hot  j 

Water  S  c  a  I  d  e  r  on  the  ! 

market.  Controls  lensth 

1  iW  M 

of  scaldins  time  of  toma-  ^ 

toes  dependins  upon  the  |  \ 
degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield  saves  steam. 

A.  K  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC.  .obSemical 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  PROPORTIONER 

For  treitins  sewase  waste  water — 

Manafacturera  of  Canning  Eauipment  Will  operate  on  one  or  more 

kinds  of  chemicals 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


juice 

ADJUSTMENT ' 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 


Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 


CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


March  11,  1940 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 

Market  Busy — Prices  Firm  and  Advancing  Steadily — Canners  Not 
Aware  of  Their  Strong  Position — A  Conner’s  Views — An  Analysis 
of  the  Tomato  Situation — Prices  Should  be  Advancing. 

THE  MARKET — With  all  hands  “feeling,”  and  saying,  that 
they  expect  better  and  larger  buying,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
canned  foods  market  has  been  quite  busy  in  all  sections  this 
week.  They  still  say  it  is  filling-in  buying,  but  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  it  is  serving  to  clean  out  spot  stocks  in  a  rapid 
manner.  If  there  is  a  “feature”  to  the  market  this  week,  it  is 
the  fact  that  so  many  spot  stocks  are  down  to  the  vanishing 
point.  But  to  us  the  more  remarkable  thing  is  that  despite  this 
good  buying,  and  the  disappearance  of  spot  stocks,  prices  are 
either  stationary  or  so  slightly  advanced  as  to  be,  in  effect,  a 
joke.  It  is  the  old  story:  after  the  canners  have  been  cleaned 
out  of  their  holdings  the  market  prices  advance. 

Take  the  matter  of  canned  spinach.  Crops  of  spinach  every¬ 
where  have  been  wiped  out,  or  heavily  damaged,  even  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  counted  upon  getting  through  but  encountered  a 
deluge,  the  damage  from  which  cannot  be  estimated  until  the 
water  subsides,  but  it  is  damage,  and  possibly  serious.  For 
more  than  a  month  there  has  been  practically  no  spot  canned 
spinach,  and  buyers  have  been  scouring  the  market  for  it. 
Prices  have  advanced  but  in  no  manner  commensurate  with  the 
demand  and  the  scarcity.  Low  future  prices  had  been  named 
by  California  spinach  canners — 95  cents  for  2V^’s.  From  this 
State  only  could  any  earlier  packed  spinach  be  expected.  Was 
that  price  jumped  up  on  account  of  the  deluge?  Yes,  5  cents 
per  dozen  to  $1,  and  we  fear  even  trembly  at  that,  timidly. 
Anything  like  a  decent  supply  of  canned  spinach  is  out  of  the 
question  for  months,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  fresh 
vegetable  dealers  will  put  a  fitting  price  on  all  or  any  they  can 
get.  And  how  much  damage  will  5  cents  per  dozen  cover? 
What  the  heck’s  the  matter  with  canners;  don’t  they  like  to 
make  money? 

Canned  tomatoes,  like  spinach,  are  being  grossly  mishandled. 
The  market  news  is  that  canned  tomatoes  are  firming  up  and 
prices  advancing;  and  they  are,  but  how  much?  The  answer  is 
1  cent  to  IV^  cents  per  dozen  on  2’s  standards.  Of  course, 
extra  standards  and  fancies  are  being  held  for  much  higher 
prices,  even  proportionately,  but  the  real  market  trouble  is  in 
so-called  standard  2’s.  Tbe  trouble  here  is,  we  believe,  that  the 
buyers  have  been  wrongly  educated.  There  seem  always  some 
tiimato  canners  willing  to  sell  their  standards  at  60  cents  to 
cents,  and  usually  through  bargain  brokers  upon  whom 
the  cut  price  artists  depend  for  supplies  of  canned  foods,  until 
the  buying  public  have  come  to  believe  that  60  cents  is  a  fair 
p  ice  for  standard  2’s  tomatoes,  and  anything  above  that  a 
good  price!  We  have  no  desire  to  stick  our  neck  out  on  canned 
tf  inato  costs,  but  we  have  had  many  canners,  whom  we  knew 
b'  be  good  business  men  and  therefore  who  knew  their  costs, 
&.iy  that  such  tomatoes  cannot  be  produced  for  less  than  70 
C'  ats  with  any  profit  whatever.  The  canners’  agents  should 
1 .  -educate  the  buyers.  Here  is  a  letter  which  you  will  find 
interesting.  It  comes  from  Ohio  and  was  dated  March  1st,  1940: 
■‘Dear  Sir: 

“We  were  very  hopeful  for  your  Price  Bureau,  which  you 
instigated  some  time  ago.  Non-cooperation  by  the  Canners 
alone  defeated  a  very  noble  effort. 


“About  this  time  last  year  we  were  holding  half  our  pack 
with  fond  hopes  that  our  asking  price  would  be  met  before 
the  new  pack.  We  therefore  did  what  everyone  in  the 
“know”  recommended,  namely,  prepared  to  hold  half  our 
pack  and  cut  our  1939  acreage  in  half.  We  had  all  this 
hold-over  Federal  Graded,  to  make  sure  it  was  all  of  Extra 
Standard  grade  tomatoes.  The  big  catch  we  find  is  in  try¬ 
ing  to  allocate  two  years  overhead,  and  carrying  charges, 
on  carry-overs  and  expect  to  come  out  on  the  noble  gesture. 

“Consequently  we  put  our  quotations  on  No.  2  tomatoes 
as  follows:  Standards,  65  cents;  Extra  Standards,  75 
cents;  Near  Fancies,  85  cents,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Result, 
we  have  moved  very  little  of  our  hold-over  or  1939  pack. 
Still  waiting  for  that  corner  around  which  the  above  prices 
are  to  be  found.  We  have  made  some  small  sales  at  the 
above  prices  but  nothing  to  crow  about.  We  have  been  very 
patient  but  there  is  a  limit  to  almost  everything.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  clean  warehouse  for  the  1940  season  and 
sincerely  hope  you  are  correct  in  your  price  predictions. 

“You  no  doubt  wonder  as  to  our  sales  connections  which 
would  result  in  our  large  holdings.  We  have  ten  reputable 
brokers  in  varied  markets,  supposedly  the  best  in  their  field. 
They  have  not  been  very  profitable  to  us  or  we  to  them  due 
to  our  price  quotations.  The  future  may  reverse  this,  as 
if  we  obtain  our  prices,  they  will  benefit  proportionately. 

We  feel  our  quotations  are  reasonable  and  in  past  years 
would  have  even  considered  them  too  low. 

“The  past  month  we  have  made  shipment  of  one  truck 
load  of  500  cases  Standard  Tomatoes,  65  cents  factory;  one 
truck  load  Extra  Standard,  75  cents  factory;  one  truck 
load  575  cases  Near  Fancies,  85  cents  factory;  the  volume 
is  not  flattering  although  the  price  is  all  right.  We  are 
cleaned  out  of  No.  214  tomatoes  and  have  only  one  car  of 
No.  lO’s  Extra  Standards  left,  but  the  No.  2’s  are  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  will  not  go  into  juice  and  puree  as  that  is  also 
painful. 

“Believe  us,  we  are  trying  to  be  worthy  members  of  the 
Canning  Clan,  as  our  family  have  been  canners  for  two 
generations,  but  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  Canning 
Industry  is  worthy  of  such  trust  and  personal  risk.” 

An  analysis  of  the  tomato  situation  would  seem  to  show  the 
writer’s  prices  very  moderate,  and  fair.  The  total  ’39  pack 
of  canned  tomatoes,  of  all  sizes  and  grades,  was  21,009,401  cases. 
The  2,638,289  cases  of  lO’s  should  be  deducted  from  tbis — as 
in  every  other  item  of  canned  foods — since  we  are  speaking  of 
consumer  goods,  i.  e.,  the  smaller  sizes  of  cans.  That  would  help 
lO’s  as  well  as  the  smaller  cans.  With  these  deducted  there 
were  but  18,371,112  cases  of  “retail”  canned  tomatoes.  There 
can  readily  be  deducted  from  this  figure  the  California  pack 
(2,769,006  cases)  since  the  Coast  needs  every  one  of  these  cases 
for  its  own  use,  a  condition  that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by 
January  1st,  California  had  sold  and  delivered  1,155,982  cases. 
This  would  leave  a  total  visible  supply,  from  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  tomato  canning  season,  to  supply  a  whole  year,  of 
15,602,106  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  (last  October  1st).  Stan¬ 
dard  2’s  tomatoes  ought  to  be  worth  not  less  than  70  cents,  2i4’s, 
90  cents  to  $1,  for  there  remain  a  good  5  months  yet  to  go,  and 
no  southern  packed  tomatoes  of  consequence — in  the  size — to 
compete. 

And  here’s  another,  this  time  from  far  northern  Indiana, 
dated  March  6th,  and  in  full  exactly  as  received: 

Attention  Arthur  Judge: 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
report  in  your  issue  of  March  4th,  1940,  under  New  York 
Market. 
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“Indiana  packers  report  the  market  on  special  hand 
packed  fancy  tomatoes  in  2V2  tins  as  very  closely  sold  up 
at  $1.15,  with  No.  2s  firm  at  85  cents  factory.” 

We  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  Indiana  Packers 
making  this  report.  This  is  an  absolute  error  or  a  deliberate 
lie.  The  market  for  strictly  Fancy  Indiana  Tomatoes 
No.  2%  tins  is  $1.35  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  No.  2 
tins  $1.05  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

We  are  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  our  Canned 
Tomato  Association  and  will  recommend  that  all  tomato 
canners  cancel  their  subscriptions  to  the  trade  magazines 
unless  the  publishers  refrain  from  representing*  the  actual 
market.  Yours  very  truly.” 

*Not  a  misprint. 

All  canned  foods  are  in  good,  firm  position,  and  prices  holding. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  here  when  all  canned  foods 
prices  should  be  advanced.  Exports  are  increasing;  winter 
storms  are  continuing  to  put  more  of  the  root  crops  and  natural 
competitors  out  of  the  running,  and  canned  foods  supplies  are 
running  low.  In  many  canners’  hands  they  are  out,  and  real 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  trying  to  fill  assortments.  The 
canners  have  waited  for  this  position  for  over  two  years;  they 
ought  to  profit  by  it.  And  many  are,  but  not  by  selling  through 
the  cut-price  artists  or  their  agents.  Employ  your  own  brokers 
and  give  them  the  prices  at  which  they  must  sell,  and  turn  all 
other  inquiries  over  to  them.  They  are  entitled  to  brokerage 
on  all  sales  in  their  territory.  But  make  them  sell ! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Strong  and  Active — Experts  Increasing — Supplies  Disappear¬ 
ing — Tomato  Prices  Slowly  Improve — Northwest  Pea  Canners  End 
Future  Selling — Seeking  Spinach — Beans  Higher — Beets  Scarce — 
Shrimp  in  Light  Supply — Salmon  Prices  Tending  Upward. 

New  York,  March  7,  1940. 

A  STRONG  MARKET — As  expected,  foreign  and  domestic 
demands  have  combined  for  a  strong  and  active  market  in  canned 
foods.  According  to  trade  factors  here  prices  for  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  have  increased  as  much  as  100  per  cent  in  a  number  of 
eastern  industrial  centers,  owing  to  the  recent  freeze  in  the 
South,  and  householders’  and  commercial  needs  in  a  number  of 
vegetables  are  being  diverted  to  canned  foods  in  steadily  growing 
volume. 

We  referred  last  week  to  some  large  export  business  for 
belligerent  nations.  Since  then*  it  has  been  further  ascertained 
that  commitments  have  been  made  through  private  channels  here 
for  additional  shipments.  Tomatoes  are  favored  in  current 
export  business  as  Great  Britain  has  limited  canned  foods  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  American  market,  by  government  decree,  to  toma¬ 
toes,  soups  and  pork  and  beans.  Her  foods  stocks,  however, 
are  dwindling. 

SUPPLY  SITUATION — Unsold  stocks  remaining  in  canners’ 
hands  are  now  undergoing  reductions  at  a  fast  pace,  particularly 
in  the  Tri-States  markets.  No.  10  sizes  of  Alaska  peas  are  said 
to  be  practically  unobtainable  in  first  hands,  and  stocks  of  the 
same  size  in  stringless  beans  are  also  disappearing.  Following 
the  cleanup  in  the  East,  California  sellers  in  some  cases  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market  on  spinach,  at  least  below  the 
dollar-level  for  future  214  tins.  Stronger  trends  are  still  dis¬ 
played  by  tomatoes,  and  one  factor  notes  good  activity  in  the 
“over-the-counter”  sizes. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  standards  is  featured  by 
increased  domestic  and  export  activity.  Some  of  the  canners’ 
representatives  have  moved  up  prices  in  their  printed  lists  1  cent 
to  1^4  cents  per  dozen,  making  the  range  on  standard  2’s  any¬ 
where  from  62 cents  to  67  cents,  Maryland  factories.  Vir¬ 
ginia  quotations  are  slightly  under  these,  but  not  much  is  offered 
in  the  way  of  volume.  The  movement  in  tomato  juice  has  been 
improving  steadily  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  The  market 
looks  firmer  at  40  cents  for  1014  oz.  tins,  and  50  cents  for  1314 
oz.  sizes,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


PEAS — Northwest  packers  who  offered  futures  some  time  are 
understood  to  have  withdrawn  these  offerings.  Some  state  that 
they  booked  a  substantial  business  at  the  attractive  prices  that 
were  put  out  at  the  time.  Tri-State  canners  of  peas  in  the 
meanwhile  are  reported  to  have  offered  new  pack  peas  for 
May,  or  early  June,  delivery  at  levels  that  look  attractive  com¬ 
pared  to  prevailing  spot  prices.  According  to  the  argument, 
present  high  spot  values  will  probably  carry  into  June  and  July 
and  will  be  reflected  in  increased  plantings.  Hence,  a  drive  by 
eastern  packers  to  get  their  peas  into  cans  before  the  mid- 
western  interests  get  going. 

SPINACH — In  the  absence  of  Tri-State  offerings  interest  was 
shown  in  tenders  of  Georgia  spinach  by  one  factor  for  late 
March  and  April  shipment.  The  prices  were  reported  as  $1 
per  dozen  for  2V2  tins,  and  $3.75  for  No.  lO’s,  f.  o.  b.  Georgia 
factory.  In  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  some  California  sellers 
the  New  York  trade  doubts  if  the  opening  prices  of  95  cents 
for  214  tins.  Coast  basis,  could  now  be  confirmed.  One  Coast 
seller  is  quoting  $1. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  Tri-States  sellers’  views  con¬ 
tinue  to  strengthen  as  recent  heavy  buying  has  cut  further  into 
supplies.  Large  sizes  are  becoming  harder  to  locate.  The  fresh 
market  in  the  meantime  is  indulging  in  some  fancy  price  pyro¬ 
technics,  some  retail  outlets  demanding  up  to  35  cents  for  fresh 
green  beans.  Tri-States  packers  are  quoting  6214  cents  to  65 
cents  per  dozen  for  standard  cut  green  beans.  No.  2  tins,  factory. 
Better  goods  are  much  higher. 

BEETS — Stronger  price  tendencies  have  developed  in  the 
mid-western  canning  centers,  all  grades  being  affected.  The 
fancy  sliced  is  offered  at  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  tins, 
f.  0.  b.  factory.  Some  of  the  packers  in  the  Wisconsin  area  are 
reported  cleaned  out,  and  the  price  quoted  represents  a  rise 
of  5  cents. 

SHRIMP — Smaller  packers  of  the  Southern  article  have  been 
cleaned  out  of  supplies,  and  inventories  held  by  the  larger  fac¬ 
tors  are  reported  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Quotations 
named  by  the  latter  are  $1.20  for  small,  $1.25  for  medium,  $1.30 
for  large,  and  $1.35  for  jumbo  in  No.  1  tins,  wet  or  dry  pack. 
New  Orleans. 

SALMON — The  extreme  shortage  in  stocks  of  pinks  on  the 
Coast  has  led  to  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  with  leading  sellers 
disposed  to  ask  higher.  One  packer  is  still  offering  at  $1.50  foi¬ 
l’s  tall,  but  others  are  asking  $1.55  to  $1.65,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  fac¬ 
tories.  A  more  spirited  price  movement  is  expected  by  many  in 
the  trade  owing  to  the  inventory  position. 

SARDINES — Offerings  of  ovals  are  still  being  made  at  $3.50 
per  case  of  I’s,  f.  0.  b.  Coast  and  higher.  California  packers 
have  finished  operations  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

TUNA — The  market  on  the  Coast  apparently  is  holding  firm 
and  few  packers  there  appear  to  have  any  supplies  to  offer  for 
prompt  shipment.  Some  hope  that  a  run  of  yellowfin  will 
relieve  the  supply  situation.  The  Japanese  white  meat  Tuna 
remains  firm  at  $7  per  case  of  %’s,  ex-warehouse.  New  York. 
Current  demands  are  not  particularly  keen.  An  advertised 
brand  of  domestic  fancy  Tuna  was  advanced  25  cents  during 
the  week  to  $6.75  per  case  of  %’s,  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

CANNED  OYSTERS — A  number  of  sellers  advanced  their 
prices  5  cents  per  dozen,  affecting  the  4-ounce  and  5-ounce,  and 
moved  quotations  upward  10  cents  on  the  8-  and  10-ounce  sizes. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  Slowly — Indiana  Tomato  Quotations  —  Asparagus  Out  of 
Quotation — Spinach  Also — Peas  Moving  Well — Canners  Shy  Away 
From  Future  Peas — Corn  Trading  Centers  in  West — Bean  Canners 
Firm  on  Prices  As  They  Wait  Out  the  Market — Fruit  Movement 
Slow — Misrepresentation — “100  Buyers  Are  Better  Than 
One  Buyer.” 

Chicago,  March  7th,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — In  reply  to  the  question — how  is 
March  opening  up — a  half  dozen  prominent  food  brokers  all 
replied:  “only  fair.” 
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Pronounced  activity  seems  to  be  lacking.  There  is  a  fair  run 
of  day-to-day  orders,  but  nothing  to  (as  one  replied)  write  home 
about.  The  forward  view  of  the  market  seems  to  be  stronger 
than  the  near  view.  When  one  analyzes  the  general  situation, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  wars  of  the  past  have 
always  developed  upward  trends  and  high  prices  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  possible  that  the  present  war  in  Europe  will  prove  an 
exception.  Meanwhile,  the  trade  at  large  ai’e  buying  just  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  manner. 

TOMATOES — Little  if  any  change  has  occurred  in  this 
market.  Some  buyers  interviewed,  claim  they  have  been  quoted 
No.  2  tin  Indiana  standards  at  6214  cents,  delivered,  but  well 
posted  brokers  claim  that  65  cents,  delivered,  is  the  best.  Other 


quotations  are: 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Tomatoes . $  .70  Indiana 

No.  214  Standard  Tomatoes . 85  Indiana 

No.  214  Extra  Standard  Tomatoes . 90  Indiana 

No.  10  Standard  Tomatoes .  2.50  Indiana 

No.  10  Extra  Standard  Tomatoes .  2.75  Indiana 


ASPARAGUS — Heavy  floods  and  high  waters  in  California 
have  caused  concern  and  delayed  opening  quotations.  Canners 
of  this  excellent  vegetable  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  also 
refraining  from  quoting. 

Spots  seem  to  be  very  closely  cleaned  up  and  the  popular 
sizes  and  grades  unobtainable. 

SPINACH — Same  heavy  rains  in  California  that  have  done 
great  damage  to  asparagus  beds,  have  hurt  the  spinach,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  low  lands.  Authorities  claim  that  California 
spinach  pack  this  season  will  be  reduced  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
Practically  all  canners  on  the  Coast  are  withdrawn. 

Limited  offerings  from  the  Ozarks  have  reached  Chicago  on 


the  basis  of: 

No.  2  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach . $  .70  Arkansas 

No.  2%  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach . 90  Arkansas 

No.  10  tin  Spring  Pack  Spinach .  3.00  Arkansas 


and  business  has  been  booked  at  these  prices. 


INC  TRADE  2i 

PEAS — A  goodly  movement  continues  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
will  be  a  closer  clean-up  of  spots  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  Shipments  are  holding  up  in  excellent  volume 
according  to  the  N.  C.  A.  i-eport. 

Canners  are  proceeding  very  cautiously  as  regards  futures. 
The  Wisconsin  industry  seems  to  be  lagging  behind.  Future 
prices  have  not  been  named  by  anyone  in  that  State.  Meanwhile, 
quotations  have  emanated  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  some 
little  business  on  sweets  has  been  booked.  Also  a  heavy  volume 
has  been  recorded  on  Indiana  Alaskas. 

CORN — With  the  Central  Western  States  holding  by  far  the 
large  majority  of  white  corn,  sections  of  the  country  that  usually 
draw  supplies  from  the  East  are  beginning  to  look  to  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  Some  sizeable  business  has  been  recorded  at  65  cents, 
Ohio  factory,  for  No.  2  Standard  cream  style  corn. 

Quotations  on  other  items  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Yellow. ...$  .90  Wisconsin 


No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  White . 92%  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  Cream  Style  Yellow . 85  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Cream  Style  Country  Gent . 85  Wisconsin 


No.  1  Fey  Cream  Style  Country  Gent.  .85  Indiana 

No.  1  Fancy  Cream  Style  Yellow . 55  Indiana 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  movement  is  not  as  heavy 
as  some  seem  to  think  it  should  be  with  the  so-called  fresh  or 
green  southern  bean  selling  at  such  exorbitant  prices  per 
hamper.  There  is  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  canners  to  crowd  their  remaining  stocks.  The 
movement  is  stable  but  somewhat  disappointing.  The  going 
market  is: 

No.  2  Std.  Cut  Green . $  .67%  to  .70  Mich.-Wis. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green . 75  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cut  Green  .90  ■  Wisconsin 

Wax  beans  still  continue  to  drag  and  not  much  interest  has 
been  developed  in  that  variety. 

APPLES — APPLESAUCE — Sales  have  been  slow  since  the 
turn  of  the  year,  but  the  market  is  steady  with  65  cents  bottom 
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Always  Dependable!  C 
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OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND  \ 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

illL 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO.  ^ 

j  -  BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmlie  lUNTKnnEiDi  C»a>]:w[iP'A\Kr"jr  Westminster.  Jlct. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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on  No.  2  tin  fancy  applesauce.  No.  10  tin  solid  pack  apples 
range  in  price  from  $2.75  to  $3.00,  factory,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  said  that  canners  stocks  are  not  heavy  and  that  all  the 
apples  and  applesauce  in  first  hands  will  he  wanted  before  new 
packings  can  possibly  be  produced. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES — Cherry  Week  did  a  little 
good,  but  prices  remain  unchanged.  Some  report  the  market 
rather  dull.  One  trouble  is  that  a  certain  large  interstate 
chain  continues  to  sell  No.  2  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in  juice 
at  below  replacement  cost. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Texas  is  still 
quoting:  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  juice  at  52M!  cents  to 
cents,  and  46  oz.  fancy  grapefruit  juice  at  $1.10  to  $1.20;  with 
a  fair  volume  passing.  What  little  business  is  going  on  here 
in  juice  is  being  placed  with  Texas  canners  in  preference  to 
Florida.  In  the  latter  State,  segments  are  offered  at  a  price 
range  of  95  cents  to  $1.00. 

A  demand  for  orange  and  grapefruit  combination  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  market,  but  sellers  are  few  and  far  between. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — No  change  here.  Trading  is 
strictly  routine  and  consists  largely  of  fill-in  orders. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW — Reports  have  it  that  a  number 
of  canners  are  receiving  a  lot  of  direct  inquiries  from  larger 
buyers.  Surely  this  is  a  compliment  to  the  independent  food 
broker  and  should  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  food  broker 
has  been  putting  up  a  mighty  good  fight  in  behalf  of  the  canner, 
doing  a  real  job  to  secure  a  fair  price  which  the  canners  have 
placed  on  their  packings.  The  only  reason  large  buyers  would 
even  think  of  doing  direct,  would  be  that  they  know  the  good 
independent  food  broker  works  in  the  interest  of  the  seller  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  maintains  a  higher  level  of  market  values 
than  would  otherwise  prevail. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY  CHAIN  OCTOPUS 
— Chain  store  propaganda,  which  is  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  facts  in  many  instances,  continues  unabated.  Speakers  for 
the  chains  seem  absolutely  unabashed  at  issuing  what  they 
should  know  to  be  deliberate  falsehoods.  And  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  print  such  trash  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  ascrib¬ 
ing  it,  of  course,  to  some  one  to  escape  responsibility  for  the 
facts.  The  chains  use  the  newspapers  because  they  make  the 
claim  they  are  big  advertisers,  whereas,  the  facts  show  indepen¬ 
dents’  advertising  represents  more  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
that  of  the  chains,  but  the  independents  make  no  demands  for 
space  to  present  their  facts.  As  a  consequence,  the  consumers 
get  only  the  chain  store  side. 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER— The 
unbalanced  economy  which  prevails  in  our  Nation,  has  been 
created  by  monopolists  and  chain  enterprises.  It  has  destroyed 
the  opportunity  for  at  least  one-third  of  our  citizenry.  It  has 
brought  competitive  business  into  a  desperate  situation.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  create  a  more  balanced  economy  and  a 
move  in  that  direction  is — 100  Buyers  are  Better  Than  One 
Buyer. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canning  Crops  Damaged  by  Floods — Spinach  Hurt,  Where  Not 
Destroyed — Prices  Withdrawn — New  Fruit  Prices  Unchanged  Though 
Many  Stocks  Are  Depleted — ^Time  Extended  on  Pineapple — Solid 
Pack  Tomatoes  Sell  Out — New  Tuna  Prices. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  1940. 

RAIN-RAIN — Torrential  rain  fell  throughout  northern  and 
central  California  the  last  week  in  February,  bringing  rivers 
to  flood  stages,  inundating  large  areas  of  rich  farm  lands  and 
causing  damage  estimated  at  several  million  dollars.  At  this 
writing  waters  are  subsiding,  but  the  danger  of  flood,  especially 
in  the  highly  productive  Delta  region,  is  not  past.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  asparagrus  land  are  under  water,  spinach  has 
been  damaged  and  early  peas  have  been  washed  out.  Some 
damage  has  also  been  done  to  orchards  in  the  lowlands  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Several  small  communities  have  been  inun¬ 
dated  but  farming  interests  have  suffered  the  most  severely. 


Orchardists  in  some  districts  are  reporting  losses,  especially  to 
almonds  and  apricots,  which  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time. 
The  harvesting  of  asparagus  has  been  halted  in  places,  even 
where  fields  are  not  flooded,  the  ground  being  too  soft  to  get 
onto.  The  rainfall,  which  had  been  just  about  normal  in  most 
places  when  the  storm  broke,  is  now  above  seasonal  for  the  year 
in  the  northern  California  area.  The  storm  paid  but  a  brief 
visit  to  southern  California,  whose  heavy  rainfall  came  earlier 
in  the  season.  1 

SPINACH — The  spinach  crop  has  been  definitely  damaged  by 
the  excessive  rainfall  and  entirely  destroyed  in  some  localities. 
Most  canners  who  had  been  soliciting  business  on  new  pack  have 
withdrawn  quotations  until  the  size  of  the  pack  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  This  is  the  second  time 
this  season  some  have  been  called  upon  to  take  this  step,  the 
first  one  following  the  freeze  in  the  southern  States. 

FRUITS — New  fruit  lists  have  been  brought  out  by  several 
packers  whose  fiscal  year  ends  the  last  day  of  February.  Prices 
are  unchanged  and  the  new  lists  for  the  most  part  specify 
deliveries  to  be  made  during  March  and  April.  Some  canners 
are  entirely  sold  out  on  certain  items,  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
locate  almost  anything  desired. 

PINEAPPLE — Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  pineapple 
juice  are  out  with  new  lists,  but  these  merely  extend  shipment 
date  at  present  prices  to  April  30th,  A  marked  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  juice  has  been  noted  of  late,  with  buyers  evi¬ 
dently  anticipating  their  spring  and  early  summer  requirements. 
The  demand  is  strongly  for  the  fancy  grades  in  pineapple,  with 
some  difficulty  being  experienced  by  local  interests  in  getting 
enough  stock  from  the  Islands  to  fill  the  call  for  No.  2 %’s  and 
No.  lU’s. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES — With  warmer  weather,  calling  for 
a  greater  use  of  salads,  in  sight  increased  interest  is  being 
shown  in  mixed  vegetables.  The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  a  new  list  covering  March-April  shipment,  but 
this  is  confined  to  a  single  item,  the  buffet  size  at  67%  cents. 
It  has  been  sold  up  on  No.  1  tall  for  some  time. 

OLIVES — Opening  prices  on  1940  pack  Del  Monte  brand 
California  ripe  olives  have  been  brought  out  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  as  follows:  Large:  buffet,  80  cents;  No.  1 
tall,  $1.32%,  and  No.  10,  $7.95.  Extra  large:  buffet,  82%  cents; 
No.  1  tall,  $1.37%,  and  No.  10,  $8.25.  Mammoth:  No.  1  tall, 
$1.60,  and  No.  10,  $9.60.  Giant:  No.  1  tall,  $1.70,  and  No.  10, 
$10.00.  Jumbo:  No.  1  tall,  $1.85,  and  No.  10,  $11.50.  Colossal: 
No.  1  tall,  $2.25,  and  No.  10,  $13.50. 

TOMATOES — The  firmest  item  in  the  tomato  list  is  solid 
pack,  with  some  of  the  largest  operators  entirely  sold  up  on 
this.  The  demand  for  tomatoes  continues  light  and  while  sales 
are  fairly  numerous,  they  are  running  to  very  small  quantities. 
Tomato  paste  is  getting  well  sold  up,  with  No.  10  off  the  market, 
as  far  as  can  be  learned.  It  is  considered  doubtful  if  stocks  of 
the  6-oz.  size  are  large  enough  to  last  until  new  pack  is 
ready. 

TUNA — Under  date  of  March  4th,  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  brought  out  a  new  tuna  list,  with  offerings  for 
March-April  shipment.  This  shows  advances  on  quite  a  few 
items  and  lists  a  few  on  which  quotations  had  been  lacking  of 
late.  Del  Monte  solid  pack  tuna  is  quoted  at  $4.40  for  quarters, 
$6.75  for  halves  and  $12.50  for  ones,  with  shredded  tuna  in 
halves  at  $5.25.  In  other  grades,  standard  yellowfin  is  quoted 
at  $3.90  for  quarters,  $5.75  for  halves,  and  $10.50  for  ones; 
lightmeat  tuna  flakes  at  $4.50  for  halves,  and  $8.00  for  ones; 
fancy  solid  pack  albacore  at  $6.25  for  halves;  white  meat  flakes 
at  $4.75  for  halves,  and  yellowtail  fish  at  $4.25  for  halves. 
These  advances  have  been  in  keeping  with  changes  in  the  lists 
of  other  packers. 

COLUMBUS  GROCERY  CHAIN  TAX  ENJOINED 

A  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  City  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  from  collecting  its  new  chain  store  license  tax  was 
granted  the  other  day  by  Superior  Court  Justice  C.  F. 
McLaughlin.  The  tax,  levied  by  the  City  Commission,  was  to 
replace  the  tax  invalidated  by  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court.  The 
new  ordinance  levied  a  sliding  tax  up  to  $400  per  store.  Argu¬ 
ments  for  a  permanent  injunction  will  be  heard  May  1. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Development  of  the  Crab  Business  —  Canned  Crab  Meat 
Increasing — Shrimp  Scarce — Running  Moderately  on  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  7,  1940. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  fresh  crab  meat  industry  in  this  section, 
which  uses  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cans  each  year,  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  past  ten  years.  Up  to  15  years  ago 
there  was  no  crab  meat  put  up  here  and  none  being  sold,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  crab  meat  in  this 
section  dates  back  only  about  fifteen  years. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  retail  sea  food  markets  in  or  near  the 
Gulf  handled  only  live  crabs  and  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  no  crabs  were  sold,  because  they  could  not 
be  kept  alive  long  enough  to  stand  the  transportation. 

The  first  crab  meat  sold  in  this  section  was  brought  from 
Maryland  and  it  was  gradually  introduced  to  the  trade  of  these 
Gulf  States.  It  made  very  slow  progress  with  the  housewife, 
because  they  were  skeptic  at  first,  believing  that  unscrupulous 
packers  were  using  dead  crabs  in  preparing  the  meat  instead 
of  live  ones,  hence  at  the  beginning  the  sale  of  crab  meat  in 
this  section  was  limited  to  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  crab  meat  business  fits  in  very  nicely  in  the  line  of  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  sea  food  industry,  because  it  comes  in  the  Summer 
time  when  there  are  no  oysters,  and  few  fish  or  shrimp  are 
handled.  So  it  enables  the  fishermen  to  keep  on  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  as  otherwise  many  of  them  would  have  to  be  idle. 

For  many  years,  the  canneries  of  this  section  were  unable  to 
process  crab  meat,  because  in  the  several  attempts  that  they 
made,  the  meat  would  discolor  in  the  cans.  This  has  been  over¬ 
come  in  late  years  and  now  the  canneries  of  this  section  are 
processing  our  native  blue  crabs  successfully  and  the  amount 
packed  is  increasing  each  year. 

Crabs  are  just  coming  in  season  and  while  some  fresh  crab 
meat  is  being  put  up,  yet  it  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  canning  will  be  anything  like  normal. 

SHRIMP — Louisiana  is  about  the  only  state  in  this  section 
producing  large-medium  shrimp  and  being  scarce,  they  are  bring¬ 
ing  14  to  16  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Only  small  shrimp  are  available  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
therefore  the  fishermen  have  knocked  off  until  large  shrimp 
show  up  on  this  coast. 

No  shrimp  are  being  canned  anywhere  in  this  section. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factoi’y. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving  along  at  a 
fair  clip,  and  while  the  oysters  are  not  plentiful,  yet  the 
amount  available  enables  the  factories  to  operate  about  three 
or  four  days  a  week. 

The  demand  for  raw  oysters  has  dwindled  down  to  some 
extent,  which  has  forced  some  of  the  raw  oysters  tongers  to 
quit  working  for  the  raw  dealers  and  go  to  work  for  the 
canneries. 

The  oysters  are  in  good  shape  and  the  yield  of  cooked  oyster 
moat  per  barrel  of  shell  oysters  has  increased  considerably  since 
the  pack  started  this  season. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce, 
and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

NEBRASKA  WOULD  OUST  THE  A.  &  P. 

Attorney  General  Walter  Johnson  started  suit  in  the  Omaha 
district  court  last  week  to  oust  retail  stores  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  from  Nebraska.  Johnson’s  petition 
a'lc-ges  the  company  since  1939  has  “undertaken  to  monopolize 
I'-rt  of  the  commerce  of  the  state.”  The  Attorney  General 
claims  prices  of  commodities  are  offered  in  the  concern’s  Falls 
f  ty  (Neb.)  store  “for  the  purposes  of  intentionally  destroying 
t;.e  business  of  its  competitors.” 

At  New  York  City,  A.  &  P.  Counsel  George  J.  Feldman  com- 
niented:  “The  proceeding  .  .  .  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
decision  dated  April  29,  1938,  by  the  three-judge  Federal 
Statutory  Court  (Minnesota).” 


TEXAS -RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Movement  of  Grapefruit  Juice — Prices  Advancing — Some  Sellers 
Know  How  to  Sell — Other  Products  Moving  Slowly. 

Mission,  Texas,  March  7,  1940. 

ALMOST  BEYOND  BELIEF — Before  me  there  is  a  letter 
from  a  leading  broker  expressing  his  surprize  that  consumption 
of  grapefruit  juice  in  his  territory  is  today  greater  than  ever, 
“almost  beyond  belief,”  is  his  careful  description.  The  success 
of  grapefruit  juice  is  indeed  gratifying.  And  price  has  not 
seemed  of  any  great  importance,  for  it  started  its  rise  when  quo¬ 
tations  were  $1.25  factory.  And  today  though  it  can  be  bought 
in  most  any  grocery  for  5  cents  per  No.  2  can,  1  pint  2  fluid 
ounces,  across  the  street  a  soft  drink  stand  may  be  selling  a 
5-ounce  can  also  for  a  nickle. 

This  5-ounce  can  has  gone  like  wild-fire,  but  is  by  private  dis¬ 
tribution  only,  not  through  brokers  or  wholesale  grocers.  A 
solid  trainload  moved  from  one  canner  a  few  weeks  past. 

Last  week  we  reported  the  trend  of  juice  prices  as  being 
upward  bound.  This  week  appears  to  substantiate  the  prices 
then  given.  Next  week  the  pack  in  Texas  may  be  over;  we’ll 
tell  you  next  week.  And  if  the  American  people  still  like  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  just  as  much  next  week  as  they  do  this  week,  then 
prices  should  again  advance.  If  prices  don’t  advance,  then  it 
won’t  be  because  grapefruit  juice  is  not  good,  nor  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  not  good,  but  only  because  good  canners  are  poor  salesmen. 

Texas  packers  quoting  No.  2  National  Juice,  55-60  cents; 
46-ounce,  $1.15-$1.25.  Good  many  orders  being  delivered  against 
contracts,  made  before  the  freeze  at  lower  prices,  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  spot  market. 

SAUERKRAUT — Market  still  slow,  prices  still  unchanged, 
quality  still  excellent.  Is  at  40  cents,  2s  at  60  cents,  2%s  at 
75-77%  cents  and  10s  at  $2.75-$3.00. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS— -No.  Is  at  40  cents.  No.  2s  at  62% -65 
cents.  Market  good. 

MUSTARD  GREENS — Movement  slow.  Is  at  40  cents  and 
2s  at  62%  cents.  Perhaps  a  slight  falling  off  in  price  to  be 
noted  to  spur  sale. 

TURNIP  GREENS — As  go  mustard  greens,  so  go  turnip 
greens.  Is  at  40  cents  and  2s  at  60-62%  cents. 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  RE-ELECT  PRICE 

C.  D.  Price,  Stanley,  Virginia,  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Viriginia  Canners  Association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at 
the  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  February  27th  and  28th. 
G.  H.  Burkholder,  Thaxton,  Virginia  and  F.  W.  Brough,  Fin- 
castle,  Virginia,  were  respectively  re-elected  Vice-President  and 
Secretary-Treasure.  The  gathering  was  an  interesting  and  well 
attended  affair  with  many  prominent  speakers  on  the  program. 
At  the  initial  session  following  the  appointment  of  Committees, 
Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  canner-broker  relation¬ 
ship,  and  stressed  the  necessity  for  the  cooperation  of  the  canner 
with  his  broker  in  the  consumption  of  sales. 

Joseph  M.  Davidson,  of  the  Piedmont  Label  Company,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Virginia,  discussed  the  problems  confronting  the  canner 
under  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  referred  to  a 
bill  introduced  into  the  Virginia  Legislature  which  will  change 
the  present  State  Food  Law  to  more  nearly  agree  with  the 
National  Act.  As  details  for  the  proposed  plan  were  lacking, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 

Wednesday’s  session  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  can¬ 
ning  problems.  W.  E.  Graham,  of  Crown  Can  Company,  spoke 
of  the  processing;  problems  arising  in  the  canning  of  tomatoes; 
D.  J.  Huenink,  of  Continental  Can  Company,  told  how  to  pack 
tomatoes  to  comply  with  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
S.  H.  Champlin,  Heekin  Can  Company,  explained  experiments 
with  varieties,  fertilizer  and  soil  tests  and  yields  in  canning 
tomatoes.  LeRoy  V.  Strasburger,  of  National  Can  Corporation, 
described  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  addition  of  calcium 
salts  to  canned  tomatoes.  Bartol  Silver,  Charles  B.  Silver  & 
Sons,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  President  of  the  newly  formed 
Canned  Tomato  Association,  Inc.,  outlined  their  plans  and 
operations  and  urged  the  Virginia  canners  to  cooperate  with  the 
canners  of  other  sections  by  joining  wholeheartedly  in  the  effort. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”;  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 
Eaatern  Central 


Eaatem 
Low  Hieh 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloaaal.  No.  - 

Large,  No.  2^.>......... — 

Medium,  No.  2^^ _ _ — — 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cane — 
Medium,  No.  1  ~ 

Large,  No.  2».....~...-».....— 
Tipa,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  aq..... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . — ~- 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq. - 

Small,  No.  1  aq. — 

Green  Tipa,  60/80,  28 - - 

Green  Tipa,  40/60,  2a.........„..... 

Green  Cnta  and  Tipa, 

Green  Cnta  and  Tipa,  10a....~_.. 

Green  Cuta,  28 . . . — - 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . - . . 

Ehr.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. — . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  Na  2..»„„........ 

No.  10  - - 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 — 

No.  10  - 

Ehc.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..„ 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2__..~~. 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 — 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 - - — 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  - 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 — 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Whcrie  Wax.  No.  2....... — 

No.  10  — . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 - 

No.  10  - - - 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . - 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green- 

No.  2  Medium  Green..«. - 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  A  White. - 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Freeh  White..~. - - 

No.  10 - 

No.  2  Soaked . . 


EUuatem 
Low  High 


Whole,  No.  2 - 

No.  - 

No.  10  - 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2..........^ 

No.  2Mi - 

No.  10 - 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2„..... 

No.  2% - 

No.  10 - 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10 - 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  - - - 


3.50  4.00 

.60  . 


.80  1.10 
.96  1.20 

26  4.00 

72^  . 

.96  . 

76  3.16 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 - 

Na  10  - 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  - 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Fancy  No.  2.— . . 


.80  _ 

3.75  4.50 

.76  .86 

3.60  4.00 


.70  .80 

.96  1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10  2.16 
2.30  2.36 

1.66  1.76 

7.60  _ 


WeatCoaat 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.65 

2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 

iHs  2~is 

2.60  2.60 


.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

00 

4.76 

6.00 

80 

.76 

.80 

.86 

1.00 

60 

3.50 

3.76 

76 

.67% 

.76 

.75 

.80 

60 

3.00 

3.36 

3.25 

3.76 

45 

1.60 

1.00 

1.36 

60 

6.00 

5.50 

4.86 

5.60 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

76 

6.00 

6.26 

96 

.96 

— .- 

60 

6.60 

87% 

.77% 

.80 

10 

3.76 

4.60 

77% 

.76 

76 

3.60 

20 

1.06 

1.20 

e...a- 

10 

4.76 

6.00 

ea«...a 

00 

1.00 

1.16 

_ 

.a.—. 

80 

.70 

'“76 

:z; 

00 

3.25 

3.60 

.55 

1.36 

1.50 

1.60 

.60 

•-aaa. 

e-e— 

.30 

1.20 

1.10 

*1.30 

1.26 

*1.26 

.00 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.76 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

.86  1.35 

.90  1.60 

3.26  6.00 

.66  . 

.70  . 

2.76  3.00 

.67%  .72% 


CORN— Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..........-_. 

Ex.  Std.  Na“2r.Z““!Z!ZZ!!" 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 

Ex.  St.  No.  2........................».. 

No.  10 - 

S1^  No.  2 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..-. — — 

Na  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..-_— — 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  Na  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ihc.  Std.  Mo.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

Na  10  . . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2„. . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . — — 

No.  10  . . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TaU - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2.™ . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  Sa - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  48....... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  68 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  SweeU,  28..» — 
No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Sweeta,  8a.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  4a - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  Sa - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  28 — .. — . — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  8a.... - - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  4a....>....— .. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  2a — . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  88 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  4a - - 

No.  10  Std.  SweeU,  6a - — ... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  la . — - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  8a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la....- 
No.  2  EU.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  8o..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  48 — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  68 — 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  la— . 
Mo.  10  EU.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a..— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  Sa.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  28....- . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  Sa- . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa.  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  68- . — ... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa.  la— — 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  Sa . - 

Na  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  4a—— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a.—. - 

Na  2  Ungraded—. . — — 

Soaked,  2a - - - 

Blaekeye,  2a,  SoakeA . . 

10a  _ 


.92%  1.16 
5.30  6.60 

.86  1.00 

4.76  6.00 

.70  _ 

4.00  _ 

.92%  1.06 
6.26  6.30 

.85  1.00 

4.76  . 

.76  . 

4.00  4.50 

1.00  1.16 
6.26  6.00 
.90  1.06 

4.35  6.26 


.86  .96 

4.60  4.76 

.76  .86 

4.26  4.60 

.72%  .77% 


.86  1.00 

.  6.00 

.72%  .90 

4.26  6.00 

.67%  .80 

4.00  4.26 


.76  .86 

.  2.76 


.80  .92% 

4.25  4.60 

.60  .80 

3.00  4.00 

1.35  . 

1.26  . 

1.16  . 

1.07%  1.10 

1.10  . 

1.07%  . 

.90  1.02% 

.87%  . 

.96  . . 

.90  . 

.86  . 


1.50  1.65 

1.26  . 


.  1.46 

1.10  1.16 
1.00  1.06 
.95  .97% 


6.60  6.76 

1.00  . 


5.60  6.60 

6.25  6.35 


.86  - 

.66%  .60 
2.76  3.00 

.60  .65 

2.60  3.26 


3.00  ■ 

3.26 

Fancy,  No 

.86 

.90 

No,  2% 

. 

1.10 

Na  8  — 

3.76 

3.36 

-tf-TT 

No.  10  _ 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

SAUER  KI 

4.60 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

— 

Fancy,  No. 

No.  2% - 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2% - 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limaa. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  EV.  Limaa. 
Triple.  Na  2 _ 


.76  .76 

.80  1.00 


. 96 

1.15  1.26 

4.00  . 

.77%  .86 
.90  1.10 

.97%  - 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.90 

1.02% 

4.85 

6.26 

.87% 

.96 

4.50 

4.76 

.86 

4.60 

.92% 

1.07% 

6.00 

5.50 

4.60 

.75 

4.26 

---11. 

.97% 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.85 

. 

.86 

1.00 

4.25 

4.60 

.76 

.90 

3.76 

4.26 

.70 

.86 

3.40 

4.00 

.86 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

.76 

.86 

3.96 

4.60 

.67% 

.70 

3.66 

4.00 

.70 

— 

1.10 

2.00 

2.86 

1.27% 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

_ 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.82%  1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

.95 

6.26 

6.75 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

1.45 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.36 

1.45 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.96 

.90 

.86 

.95 

6.00 

5.26 

4.60 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.75 

. 

4.26 

4.76 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.60 

_ _ _ 

.66 

e-.... 

.67% 

.90 

2.76 

8.26 

— . 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

1.15 

2.90 

3.30 

8.10 

8.80 

.70 

.92%  1.10 

.90 

1.00 

1.35 

3.00 

3.60 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

tomatoes 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  ZVt  . — . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 


Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . — . - . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  EUgh 

.70 

.80 

_  1.20 

.86 

.97% 

_  1.60 

2.76 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.36 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00  1.06 

1.10 

1.35 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36  . 

3.60 

4.26 

Tio 

4.26  4.36 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76  _ 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

.90 

1.16 

.97%  . 

3.00 

3.50 

2.76 

3T0 

3.16  . 

With  puree 

.42% 

.47% 

.42% 

.66  .67% 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.80  .82% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

1.02%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

2.85 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

.42% 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

3.25  3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  ....... 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00  3.16 

.40 

.60  .66 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.76  .80 

2.45 

3.00 

2.90 

3.26 

2.90  3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Conttnned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2^ _  1.36  1.36 

No,  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  _ _ _ _  - 

No.  10 _  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% _  1.66  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% _  _ 

Std..  No.  2% _ ... _  1.30  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P _  _ 


2.10  2.16 
1.86  2.00 
1.65  1.75 

. .  7.00 

6.25  6.60 

5.76  6.00 

3.50  4.00 

4.00  4.16 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . .  . 

No.  211  . . . . 

No.  2  _  _ 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  !!!!!!! 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. . .  . 

No.  10  . 8.76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2............ . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2. _ _  _ 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

.  .47 

.  .67 

.80  .96 

.  1.37 

.  2.17 

3.76  4.60 


1.46 

1.60 

-  1.66 

6.00 

.  6.00 

_ _  1.66 

7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

_  6.60 

1.40 

1.60 

-  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . -  .70  . 

No.  10  . .  3.60  . 

No.  2  Std. . 62%  .72% 

No.  10  . .  2.85  . 


2.90  3.00 

3!26  sise 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Canned  Fish 

BERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water. 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10............ 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . - . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . . - 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  6  _ _ _ _ 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.50 

7.00 

9.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

Florida  Texas 

"97%  i‘!o6  *”’82%  *.! 

.  2.60  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  os . .  . 

No.  1  _  _ 

No.  300  _  _ 

No.  2  . . . . - . 57%  .62% 

46  oz . . .  1.30  1.40 

No.  6  . . .  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

PC ACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2%.. 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

•Std..  No.  2% _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Fie.  No.  10 _ 

Water,  No.  10 _ 


.66  .60 
1.15  1.25 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.36  1.46 

6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.25 

4.90  5.25 


1.00  1.10 


3.76  4.00 


10  oz . . . .  .70  ....... 

No.  2,  19  oz. . .  1.26  _ 

No.  2,  17  os . .  1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.... 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  os. . . . — 

6  os.  _ .................... 

8  os. 

10  oz.  ........................ 

Selects,  6  os.......—...... 


3.25 

1.80 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.06 

2.10 

2.20 

1.06  r.’i’o 

2.10  _ 

1.10  1.26 

1.60  1.65 

1.36  1.40 

6.00  6.26 

2.06  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.76 

.  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 

California 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1......— 

Flat.  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1—.................. 

Flat,  No.  1 _ 

No.  %  - 

Pink.  TaU,  No.  1„. . . 

Flat,  No.  % — . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1— - — 

Chums,  Tai'i,  No. 

Medium.  Red,  Tidl..........— ..—.... 

SHRIMP 


2.35  2.36 

-  1.72% 

1.90  2.00 


1.55  1.65 


2.00  2.10 

1.40  1.46 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 

Na  1,  SmaU..*. . .  1.16  1.30 

No.  1,  Me^am— 1.30  .  1.20  1.36 

No.  1,  Large. _ _ _  1.36  .  1.26  1.40 


1.86 

6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  OU.  Key _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless - 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—... 

_ 4.00 

_ 3.36 

4.36 

_  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's - 

*3.60  ‘4'.*16 


1.60  1.60 
1.32%  1.46 
1.22%  1.25 
4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.60 

3.76  4.00 

3.76  4.16 

3.25  3.40 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey..  Yel.,  Is,  24’s _ 

F^..  Yel.,  U.  48’s _ 

Lia^  MeaC  la — 


12.00  12.60 

6.60  6.75 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 

6.60  6.76 

3.65  3.90 
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Where  To  Buy  Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

-the  Machinery  and  SuppUes  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  CoutHhutlOnS  Welcomed 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  iormulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


He:  I  have  killed  five  flies,  two  masculine  and  three  feminine. 
She:  How  do  you  know  that? 

He:  Two  were  on  the  table  and  three  on  the  looking  glass. 

Beggar:  Please  give  a  poor  old  blind  man  a  dime. 

Citizen:  But  you’re  only  blind  in  one  eye. 

Beggar:  Well,  then,  give  me  a  nickel. 

“Boy,  oh  boy!  That  was  some  blonde  you  had  with  you  last 
night.  Where  did  you  get  her?” 

“Dunno,  I  just  opened  my  billfold  and  there  she  was.” 


Husband:  My  wife  is  having  hysterics!  Can  you  let  me  have 
something  to  quiet  her? 

Doctor:  Sorry,  old  man,  I  haven’t  got  a  cent. 

Policeman:  How  did  the  accident  happen? 

Motorist:  My  wife  fell  asleep  in  the  back  seat. 


Foreman:  Well,  everything  all  right? 

Night  Watchman:  Yes,  I  haven’t  done  so  bad  for  the  first 
night.  I’ve  checked  off  everything  and  there’s  only  one  thing 
missing — the  steam  roller. 


Counsel  for  the  defense  was  cross-examining  the  witness,  a 
lovely  blonde  with  big  blue  eyes. 

“Where  were  you,”  he  thundered,  “on  Monday  night?” 

“Out  for  a  run  in  a  car,”  she  cooed. 

And  where  were  you,”  he  bellowed,  “on  Tuesday  night?” 

“Out  for  a  run  in  a  car.” 

“And  what,”  he  said,  “are  you  doing  tomorrow  night?” 

Prosecuting  counsel  leaped  to  his  feet. 

“You  Honor,”  he  protested,  “I  object  to  that  question.” 

“And  why  do  you  object?”  asked  the  judge. 

“Because  I  asked  her  first.” 

Two  brothers  were  engaged  in  the  coal  business  and  one  was 
converted  to  religion.  For  some  time  he  tried  to  persuade  his 
brother  to  join  the  church. 

“Why  can’t  you  join  the  church  like  I  did?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  a  fine  thing  for  you  to  do,”  replied  the  brother,  “but  if 
I  join  who’ll  weigh  the  coal?” 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


DON’T  SWEAR 

Swearing  has  never  been  found  good  for  a  sore  finger  or  liver 
complaint.  It  won’t  insure  against  sewing-machine  agents  nor 
any  of  the  ills  which  beset  people  through  life.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  swearing  except,  possibly,  in  a  magazine  office, 
where  it  has  been  found  useful,  it  is  said,  in  reading  proof  and 
often  an  indispensable  necessity  in  getting  the  forms  to  press. 
Now  and  then  it  has  been  known  to  assist  the  editor  materially 
in  looking  over  the  magazine  after  it  has  been  printed.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  a  very  foolish  and  wicked  habit. 


A  professor  was  trying  to  demonstrate  a  simple  experiment 
in  the  generation  of  steam. 

“What  have  I  in  my  hand?”  he  asked. 

“A  tin  can,”  was  the  answer. 

“Exactly.  Now  can  any  little  boy  tell  me  how,  with  this  tin 
can,  is  it  possible  to  generate  a  surprising  amount  of  speed 
and  power  almost  beyond  control?” 

One  little  boy  raised  his  hand. 

“You  may  answer.  Carter.” 

“Tie  it  to  a  dog’s  tail.” 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CANNERS  -  -  - 

lor  as  little  as  a  2/  stamp 

wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  place  your  name,  brands  and  a  list  of 
items  you  pack  on  the  desk  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocers,  chains, 
voluntaries  and  Food  Brokers  throughout  the  country,  and  KEEP  THEM 
THERE  for  the  entire  year  for  that  one  initial  cost?  You  can  do 
it  using  the  "ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry" 


•  You  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  ASSURE  attention — the  Food  Laws,  Labeling  reguirements, 
U.  S.  Grades  (for  guality  determination),  pack  and  crop  statistics,  prices, 
and  other  data  necessary  to  every  live  buyer  and  broker,  and  you  get 

a  full  year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost. 


•You  get  a  classified  listing  in  "Where  to  Buy  Canned  Foods".  This 
shows  your  name,  location,  the  items  you  pack  and  the  page  number  of 
your  advertisement  for  reference.  At  $100  per  page  ($60  per  half  page) 
this  full  year  of  advertising  costs  about  2c.  per  Almanac  (4500).  Use 
this  economical  means  to  help  your  sales  in  1940.  Make  buyers  know 
you  better  and  keep  them  ever  mindful  of  what  you  offer.  Order  space 
at  once  to  assure  a  good  location.  Ready  about  March  30th. 


Since  1916 — annually  compiled  and  published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


•  Machinery  and  suppylmen — Since  our  business  is  to  serve  canners,  the  ALMANAC 
is  published  primarily  for  their  information.  Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
receives  the  Almanac.  Many  buy  extra  copies.  It  affords  you  the  opportunity  and 
economy  of  a  full  year  of  advertising  to  canners  for  the  one  initial  cost.  "Where  to 
Buy  Machinery  and  Supplies"  listing  is  available  to  advertisers  only. 


..makes  PERFECT  PiCKS! 


You  may  be  lucky  when 
it  comes  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions . .  but  it 
takes  more  than  luck  to 
put  a  season’s  Pack 
over  the  top! 


pAC^ 


You  need  a  CAN  SERVICE  .  .  manned  by  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  your  trade  .  .  . 

You'll  value  the  cooperative  spirit  and  practical  training 
that  meets  emergencies  .  .  . 

You'll  find  the  timely  action  and  reliability  of  your  CAN 
supply  to  be  the  motive  power  of  perfect  Packs! 


At  ’’NATIONAL"  .  .  .  Cons  are  ready  anytime.  Service 
too  .  .  .  whether  advisory,  mechanical  or  technical. 


that  travelH 

"NATKIINAL”! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  110  CAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SatM  OHteat  and  PUnlt  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE 


•  MASPETH.  N.T.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


